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Features This Week 


@ Mortality from Alcoholism 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman writes a statistical survey 


of deaths from this cause which shows an increase of 
300 per cent since 1920 although 1913 was the peak 


year. 


g Automobile Liability Results in 1929 


Underwriting experience ratios of seventy-four com- 
panies operating in New York State. 


@ Pennsylvania Agents Convention 
Percy H. Goodwin makes first public address since 


his election to the presidency of the National Asso- 


ciation. 


@ The Cost of Worry 


William T. Nash, famous life insurance author. writes 
a new story packed with human interest. 
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The National Five-Point Complete Protection Policy 


embraces Life, Accident, Health, Disability and Retire- 
ment Income in one contract and for one premium. This 
is something tangible—something definite which 
appeals to the prospect more readily than life 


(death) insurance alone. 


For information, address: 


WALTER E. WEBB, 
Executive Vice-President, 
29 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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National Life Insurance Company 


of the United States of America 
Established 1868 


Albert M. Johnson, Robert D. Lay, 
Chairman of the Board President. 
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The Cost of Worry 


Sometimes Worry Is Worth a Man’s Life ; Sometimes It Makes 
a Failure of Him—How Doctor X Beat 


66 OME weeks ago,” said a 
S well known physician, 
“I was called in to see 
Doctor X, age 44, whom I knew 
and respected. A small pimple in 
the nasal passage had become in- 
fected, and not yielding to treat- 
ment, acute septicemia developed. 
The brain finally became affected 
and for days death seemed near. 
And although the patient was en- 
tirely rational and realized fully 
his condition he, nevertheless, be- 
trayed not the slightest anxiety 
either for himself or his wife and 
two young sons. To Mrs. X he 
would say with a smile, ‘Helen, 
my dear, trouble not; all will be 
well.’ 

“We were amazed at the peace 
of mind or fortitude or indiffer- 
ence or whatever it was that en- 
abled this patient to smile in the 
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Both Hazards 
By WILLIAM T. NAsH 


face of death. Here was a young 
man in the prime of life, tenderly 
devoted to his family and with 
every reason to want to live, fac- 
ing death, as we all believed, and 
the separation from those he 

















William T. Nash 


loved, apparently without fear or 
emotion. I never had known just 
such a case; and so great was my 
interest and my curiosity to learn 
the facts, I went to the doctor af- 
ter his recovery and asked him to 
explain.” 


Explains Mystery 

“Doctor,” said I, “Your appar- 
ent unconcern, when all thought 
you could not pull through and 
when you must have felt so your- 
self has been a mystery to me and 
to others; and if it is not a secret 
I wish you would give me the 
facts.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, 
frankly, “Jt was my life insur- 
ance. I am the daddy of two boys, 
both born in the same year and 
both now in high school. When 
they were mere babes I used to 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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T looks as if Dan Cupid, all-time bow 

and arrow champion of the universe, 
is going to have to continue his labor 
of love unassisted by dowries from in- 
surance companies. Insurance Com- 
missioner Bush Allin of Kentucky has 
ordered the American Benefit Union of 
Louisville to cease writing marriage 
insurance and to refund to policyhold- 
ers all premiums collected. 

‘a 


* 


HE plan of insurance, under the 

American Benefit Union system, re- 
quired the policyholder to make an ini- 
tial payment of $15 to be followed up 
by four quarterly payments of $7.50 
each. If the insured got married within 
a year, he collected $500, which any- 
body has to admit is $500, even to a 
newly married pair. The strange thing 
about this scheme is that it seems to 
have worked out all right for the com- 
pany. Ample proof of this contention 
was offered to the insurance depart- 
ment, but the Commissioner had al- 
ready ascertained from the Attorney 
General that the business was being 
written on an illegal basis. 

* * 

IMILAR difficulties in this same 
S field have developed in the State 
of Mississippi, where Commissioner Ben 
F. Lowery has declined to pass several 
applications filed with the department 
by commercially-minded match-makers. 
The Commissioner is making a study of 
the various plans before taking action. 


T seems to me that these companies 
tes going about this business from 
the wrong angle. Why not turn the 
bonus over to that staunch and unyield- 
ing character who maintains his bach- 
elorhood for a specified time? This 
trick is much more difficult than get- 
ting married and, besides, such a prac- 
tice would be eminently more fair be- 
cause the newly weds Have Each 
Other. And then think of the diamond 
rings, candy and theatre tickets this 
man has sacrificed at the altar of the 
great God Eros. 

* * * 

HEN there is still another point in 

his favor. Not always is the un- 
married male a “staunch and unyield- 
ing character.” Very often he stays 
single simply because of that tradi- 
tional prerogative of womankind which 
allows her to change her mind, with or 
without notice. Such a young man sim- 
ply has to drown his sorrow, and sor- 
row-drowning is getting more expensive 
every day. An insurance fund of $500 
ought to see him through the crisis 
very neatly. 


ONG, long ago I became thorough- 
ly convinced that if one ever 
wrote a letter to a newspaper he should 
never do so unless he began: “I think 
your newspaper is the most brilliant, 
the fairest, the most fearless journal in 
the world,” and much more along the 
same line, and conclude it with: “I 
have been a constant reader for the 
past fifty years and expect to continue 


as such for the next fifty.” 
* * * 


UT I see that it is even possible to 

improve upon such perfection. 
Only today I received a charming letter 
from an insurance manager who spoke 
in flattering words of the columns ap- 
pearing weekly on this page of THE 
SPECTATOR. That was splendid. But 
his conclusion was even more so. He 
wrote: “If you are downtown I should 
be delighted if you could find time to 
drop in and, better still, make it around 
lunch time and let me ‘blow’ for the 


eats.” 
* * * 


66 ETTER still!” Best of all, say 

I. But little does that wonder- 
ful gentleman know that for the past 
week, because of what the doctor quite 
erroneously defines as a “slight attack” 
of influenza, I have been following his 
outrageous demand that I eat only 
fruit, chicken-broth and milk. “No meat 
at all, remember,” he said it with an 
evil smile upon his demoniacal face. 
Up to then I had thought him not only 
handsome but also a kind and humane 


man. 
* * * 


66 O meat at all?” I gasped, “Not 

even a little Virginia baked 
ham or some of Mrs. Beckwith’s famous 
roast beef?” “Certainly not,” he said, 
looking more than ever like Tokatyan 
or. whoever it is that plays Mephis- 
topheles at the Metropolitan. “You 
must eat only milk, chicken-broth and 


fruit for a week.” 
* * XK 


ELL, that is what I have been 
doing, but the week is practically 
up and so my friend is shortly to see 
me downtown, around lunch time. He 
could not know how rash he was in 
offering to blow for the eats. I think 
of Tennyson’s, and probably he will, 
“blow, blow, blow,” and of the sportive 
whales whose performances cause a 
rush of ocean liner passengers to the 
rail. I think of those sweet lines: 
And every hand that dealt the blow, 
Ah, me! it was a brother’s. 
So long as promisory letters like that 
come in no pessimist can convince me 
that virtue is its own reward alone. 


AY DREHER is advertising man- 
Pe ieee the Boston and Old Col- 
ony Insurance companies and is re- 
sponsible for the striking, modernistic 
promotion material which those com- 
panies have been featuring in recent 
years. I believe Mr. Dreher does most 
of his own illustrating and writes his 
own copy. All of his work is stamped 
with a good measure of individuality 
and for this reason one wouldn’t be 
inclined to look toward him as a 
teacher of the unitiated. Notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. Dreher’s book, “Insurance Ad- 
vertising,” which is privately printed, 
is an extremely practical affair. 

* * * 


HE volume is surprisingly non- 
, ele Although he knows a 
thing or two about type, Mr. Dreher 
evidently decided that a book intended 
for local agents was no place to display 
erudition on a highly specialized art. 
Except for a couple of references to 
the Caslon and Bodoni families, the au- 
thor refrains from going into detail on 
this subject. Similarly with layouts, 
Mr. Dreher pounds home the idea of 
using plenty of white space and advises 
imitation of successful advertising 


found in magazines. 
* co * 


HE above must not be taken to 

mean that Mr. Dreher has not 
written an informative book for agents. 
On the contrary, it is exactly that. 
In my opinion he has shown admirable 
discrimination in omitting the theory 
that is over the non-professional’s head 
and substituting for it real ammunition 
for the local agent’s day-in, day-out ad- 
vertising and direct mail. The book 
seems, in part, to be an effort to take 
the mystery out of advertising by show- 
ing that advertising is merely printed 
salesmanship. 

* * * 

HAVE before me a copy of the Hart- 
I ford Courant in which a correspon- 
dent offers a brilliant plan for provid- 
ing $10,000 of insurance for the depen- 
dents of persons killed by automobiles. 
In order to figure the cost of such in- 
surance to each motorist, he takes the 
average number of people killed in a 
year—24,625—and the number of reg- 
istered cars in the United States— 
26,501,443—and, in his own words, 
“with a simple problem of division 
which any sixth grade pupil can do, we 
have the amount, 10 cents.” The Cour- 
ant’s correspondent has probably not 
yet been admitted to sixth grade be- 
cause his father is still there. 
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Unsound and Unwise 


OTERS in Missouri at the 
election next month are to 
vote on an amendment to the con- 
stitution of that State which, if 
adopted, would set up a State 
fund for the settlement of claims 
under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. It would prohibit in- 
surance companies from writing 
employer’s liability insurance and 
employers of labor would be pro- 
hibited from carrying such insur- 
ance except with the State. 
Governmental supervision of 
insurance of every kind is a nec- 
essary thing and a good thing so 
long as that supervision is di- 
rected toward seeing that the 
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business is properly conducted 
for the protection of the public, 
that is, the policyholders. But the 
Government, Federal or State, 
should no more actively engage in 
this insurance business than it 
should run department stores, 
take over tobacco growing in such 
States as it is carried on, or pub- 
lish the newspapers and prohibit 
anyone else from engaging in 
such enterprises. 

The voters of Missouri will be 
wise to vote “No” in an over- 
whelming majority to this pro- 
posal. Should such a measure be- 
come a part of the State Consti- 
tution there is no particular rea- 
son to suppose that very much in- 
terested persons, politicians who 
chafe at the fact that great 
amounts of money are somewhat 
beyond their grasp, would not 
eventually succeed in getting the 
State actively and solely—so far 
as competition is concerned—in 
other businesses. 

All such attempts in the past, 
to have the State itself conduct a 
business that can be and is car- 
ried on by individual. effort, have 
miserably failed. 

Incompetency, graft, all the 
evils of a political bureaucracy 
are the inevitable results of such 
action. It is not difficult for the 
demagogue to persuade the un- 
thinking that a law will cure 
everything, will produce, like 
manna from heaven, peace, com- 
fort and plenty for all. Facts, 
not theories, absolutely disprove 
this. If the thinking voters of 
Missouri outnumber those who do 
not think there can be no question 
of what will be done to this pro- 
posal Nov. 3. 


Important Casualty Statistics 


This issue of THE SPECTATOR 
inaugurates a series of statistical 
tables showing country-wide ex- 
perience ratios of stock casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous compa- 
nies which operate in New York 
State. Each week the experience 
of another phase of casualty in- 
surance will be exhibited. The 
series begins with the table on 





5 


page 43 which segregates the 
automobile liability underwriting 
experience for the year 1929. 

A close scrutiny of the figures 
shows that the losses incurred 
ratio averages about fifty-five per 
cent and investigation and ad- 
justment expenses incurred about 
eleven per cent. The acquisition 
and field supervision expenses 
incurred, always an important 
factor in discussions on under- 
writing, average a little more 
than twenty-five per cent. The 
general administrative expenses, 
inspection and bureau expenses, 
and taxes, licenses and fees total 
eleven per cent, thus making an 
average underwriting loss ratio 
on the same basis of little more 
than two per cent. 

It will be observed that the ma- 
jority of the companies (438 out 
of 74) show net Josses from un- 
derwriting in this class of busi- 
ness. Most of them are consider- 
ably more than two per cent. 


Everyone Should Help 


N the course of a long and in- 

teresting editorial regarding 
the present financial depression, 
in the September Medical In- 
surance, a magazine devoted to 
the insurance examiner and clin- 
ical diagnostician, the editor 
says: “Why all this in a medical 
journal, and particularly one de- 
voted to insurance?” He answers 
the question frankly by saying: 
“The examiner wants more work 
and he cannot have it while 
things are as they are. If all the 
examiners begin talking about 
pay rolls and such things and tell- 
ing the employers of labor what 
hysterical fools they are there is 
liable to be a change for the bet- 
ter, for doctors are looked upon as 
sort of superior persons who are 
given to the study of many things. 
More general business means 
more life insurance and more life 
insurance means more examina- 
tions and more examinations 
mean more money for the doctor 
to use in buying the things he 
needs or fancies he needs.” 


Editorial 











































In his address before the fifty- 
sixth annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association 
at Cleveland recently, President 
Hoover said: “We have had 
a severe shock and there has 
been disorganization in our eco- 
nomic system which has tempor- 
arily checked the: march of pros- 
perity. But the fundamental as- 
sets of the nation, the education, 
intelligence, virility and the spir- 
itual strength of our 120,000,000 
people have been unimpaired. The 
resources of our country in lands 
and mines are undiminished. 
Scientific discovery and invention 
have made further progress. The 
gigantic equipment and unparal- 
leled organization for production 
and distribution are in many 
parts even stronger than two 
years ago.” He also asserted that 
he most emphatically disagreed 
with any suggestion that Amer- 
ican standards of living should 
be lowered, and he also said that 
because the present depression is 
world wide and because its causes 
were world wide does not require 
that we shall wait upon the recov- 
ery of the rest of the world, and 
that we can make a very large 
degree of recovery independently 
of what may happen elsewhere. 

Along with those engaged in 
any other form of work the in- 
surance men may well take a les- 
son from both of the quotations 
we have made. The President of 
the United States speaks both as 
the chief executive of the coun- 
try and as the leader of one of 
our two great political parties. 
The editor of the Medical Insur- 
ance narrows his sensible remark 
to one unit of our citizenship. 

Only a fool would assert that 
everything at the present time is 
as it should be. There is unem- 
ployment, there is need and want. 
But so swept along have many 
persons been by the constant 
harping upon these facts that 
they get into the habit of doing 
nothing else, they continually 
view with alarm and, like some 
chronic invalids, bemoan their 
unfortunate condition almost as 


Editorial 


















if they got enjoyment from doing 
so. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween a refusal to face facts and 
a never ending repetition that 
everything is as bad as it possibly 
could be, but getting worse. 
Don’t greet each day with doleful 
clamor and spread pessimism 
wherever you go. Do what you 
can to improve conditions and to 
encourage others to do the same 
thing. Conditions already are im- 
proving. Help them along. 


Clarifying the Issue 


IFE Insurance men every- 
where and in all departments 
are urged to read the discussion 
on the subject of exempting life 
insurance proceeds from the 
Federal Estate Tax appearing in 
this issue. A review of the case is 
presented by a member of the 
committee which was instrumen- 
tal in obtaining the favorable 
ruling and the consensus among 
life insurance leaders justifies the 
original optimistic report. 
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1930 NYLIC CLUBS 


$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for............ 


$200,000 Club—936 “ 


Both Clubs — 1138 agents, total paid for... 


$112,952,278 
ate ee tee © 220,332,870 
$333,285,148 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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Leaders to Confer on 
Human Needs 





Frank B. Noyes, Associated 
Press Head, Will Address 


Life Presidents 





John J. Pelley on Program 





New Haven’s President to Talk 
on “Railways and Other Ways” 
—Dr. Millikan to Speak 


New York, Oct. 22.— President 
Frank B. Noyes of The Associated 
Press; President John J. Pelley of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company; President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Robert A. Millikan of 
California, famous scientist, are among 
the leading men of the country who 
will address the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, to be held at the 
Hotel Astor, in New York City, on 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 11 and 12. 

Focusing attention on the human 
side of American life, these gentlemen 
will join with life insurance executives 
in discussing “Building National Re- 
serves for Human Needs.” Speaking 
from a wealth of experience in their 
respective activities, they will portray 
the contributions which their various 
influential fields are making, and can 
make, toward solving present-day prob- 
lems of living. The Life Insurance sec- 
tion of the program will touch on such 
subjects as old-age security, economic 
aspects of insurance on impaired lives, 
current progress of national health 
programs and investing life insurance 
funds for human needs. The life in- 
surance agent as a vital factor in the 
development of American habits es- 
sential to national progress will be 
considered. This address will analyze 
the agents’ work from an entirely new 
angle, emphasizing important by-prod- 
ucts of sales activities. 
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John A. Stevenson 


Plan for Life Insurance 
Day 


John A. Stevenson Chosen Chair- 
man of 1931 Committee to Work 
with National Thrift Group 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual 
general agent and perhaps the best 
known life insurance salesman in 
America, has been selected to head life 
insurance activities during National 
Thrift Week. Life Insurance Day will 
be Wednesday, Jan. 21. Dr. Stevenson 
succeeds James A McLain of the 
Guardian Life, whose efforts were so 
splendidly successful last year. 

A luncheon of the National Thrift 
Committee was held at the Bankers 
Club in New York on Tuesday, at 
which Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of 
the committee, was host. Representa- 

(Concluded on page 15) 








President James Lee Loomis of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., will pre- 
side over the sessions and report the 
latest figures on this year’s production 
of new life insurance. 

(Concluded on page 17) 


Life Insurance Gains 
Over Last Year 





Production Sixteen Million 
Ahead of First Three 
Quarters of 1929 





Sept. Record Encouraging 





Large Writings of Group Insur- 
ance During Past Month 
Keeps Record Clear 


New life insurance production in 
September was relatively better than 
in August. New purchases in Septem- 
ber declined only 1.2 per cent as com- 
pared with September of last year. In 
August, the production was 8.7 per 
cent below that of August, 1929. The 
total volume of new business for the 
first nine months of this year is still a 
little ahead of the 1929 aggregate for 
the same period. The increase for the 
first three-quarters of the year is two- 
tenths of one per cent. Expressed in 


volume, this means that $16,000,000 
more new life insurance has_ been 
bought thus far this year than last 
year. 


For the first three-quarters of this 
year Group insurance (covering em- 
ployees and generally paid for jointly 
by employer and employee) is 2.1 per 
cent ahead of last year; Ordinary in- 
surance is five one-hundredths of one 
per cent ahead and Industrial insur- 
ance is two-tenths of one per cent less 
than last year. 

These facts are shown by a compila- 
tion sent recently by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report com- 
bines the records of new life insurance 
production—exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions—of for- 
ty-four member companies having 82 
per cent of the total life insurance in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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NEW rag LIFE INSURANCE— 


AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—44 UNITED 


EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, 


INCREASES 


STATES COMPANIES 


(These eumpaies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United 


States legal reserve companies) 











1929 1930 
over 1928, over 1929, 
Month 1928 1929 1930 Per Cent Per Cent 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
SORUATY 660050 $580,462,000 $659,843,000 $712,855,000 13.7 8.0 
POOTUATY .+424s 655,406,00 683,542,000 730,735,000 4.3 6.9 
ae 781,122,000 830,244,000 884,535,000 6.3 6.5 
Oe ere 710,435,000 793,786,000 839,531,000 ps ay | 5.8 
ere 757,879,000 801,698,000 776,394,000 5.8 —3.2 
IDS non ulead ephce 755,699,000 750,228,000 725,725,000 —0.7 —3.3 
ee 660,062,000 722,451,000 714,748,000 9.5 —1.1 
BUBURE.. 2.0000 008 626,594,000 698,196,000 622,075,000 11.4 —10.9 
September ..... 534,112,000 608,869,000 545,481,000 14.0 —10.4 
$6,061,771,000 $6,548,857,000 $6,552,079,000 8.0 0.05 
For September, new Ordinary insur- Quarterly Business Review 


ance of these companies amounted to 
$545,481,000 against $608,869,000 in 
1929—a decrease of 10.4 per cent. New 
Industrial insurance amounted _ to 
$210,423,000 against $221,006,000 in 
1929—a decrease of 4.8 per cent. New 
Group insurance was _ $138,492,(00 
against $75,151,000 last year—an in- 
crease of 84.3 per cent. The aggregate 
of all classes for September of 1930 
was $894,396,000 against $905,026,000 
for September of 1929—a decrease of 


1.2 per cent. 
For the first nine months of this 
year, new Ordinary insurance 


amounted to $6,552,079,000 against $6,- 
548,857,000 during the corresponding 
period of last year—a gain of five one- 
hundredths of one per cent. New In- 
dustrial insurance was $2,170,066,000 
against $2,174,377,000—a decrease of 
two-tenths of one per cent. New 
Group insurance was  $850,752,000 
against $833,293,000—an increase of 
2.1 per cent. The total of all classes 
written during the first nine months of 
1930 was $9,572,897,000 against $9,- 
556,527,000 during the same period of 
1929—an increase of two-tenths of one 
per cent. 

The new paid-for insurance during 
each of the first nine months of 1928, 
1929 and 1930, with comparative per- 
centages, is shown in the above table. 





W. R. Wilkinson Made Manager 
The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces the ap- 
pointment, effective Oct. 1, of Walter 
R. Wilkinson as manager of its Syra- 
cuse agency. Headquarters of the 
agency are in 602 Chimes Building. 


Is Encouraging 





Equitable Society Reports Sub- 
stantial Gains for the Year, 
Notably in Annuities 


At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States held 
today reports for the third quarter of 
the year were submitted. 

In commenting upon the statements 
presented to the Board, President 
Thomas I. Parkinson stated that the in- 
surance in force on Sept. 30 had 
reached the notable total of $7,075,- 
000,000, a gain of $314,000,000 in 9 
months, accompanied by a gain in 
premium income of $11,000,000, and 
that the assets at the same date ex- 
ceeded a billion and a quarter, an in- 
crease of over $77,000,000 since Dec. 
31 last. After providing for the in- 
crease in policy reserves due to the 
gain in outstanding insurance and for 
other contingencies, the surplus showed 
an increase of over $4,000,000 for the 
first 9 months. He further stated that 
$126,000,000 had been disbursed to 
policyholders and _ beneficiaries, of 


which $77,000,000 was paid to living 
policyholders. The total policy pay- 
ments this year exceed those of the 
first months of 1929 by nearly 
$14,000,000. 

President Parkinson also reported an 
increase of 4 per cent in new Ordinary 
insurance issued and 21 per cent in 
new Annuities over the corresponding 
period of 1929. Commenting on the 
company’s new business for the year he 
said: 

“Inasmuch as 1929 was our best year 
for total new production, any gain this 
year is particularly gratifying. Despite 
prevailing conditions people are in- 
suring quite as readily as in other 
years. Many are doubtless putting out 
the extra anchor to windward that 
their financial condition requires but 
I feel that the underlying reason for 
the present high level of life insurance 
production is that there is a growing 
appreciation of it for investment pur- 
poses. A striking indication of this is 
the fact that the Equitable’s Annuities 
business shows a larger percentage 
gain than its life insurance, the Annui- 
ties being selected by the purchaser 
when he is especially interested in an 
insured investment for his retirement 
years.” 





Detroit Life Directors 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
has announced the election of Harry 
H. Sanger and Dr. Ralph Badger to 
its Board of Directors. 

Mr. Sanger is president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Detroit. 

Dr. Badger is a noted economist and 
was formerly Dean of the School of 
Economics of Brown University. 








in several States. 


expected to start. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. 





WANTED 


A competent Actuary, qualified to take full charge of the Agency 
Management of a young Pacific Coast Life Insurance Company, operating 


State fully, in first letter, age, experience, present occupation and salary 
Splendid future for a resourceful man who can make good. 


Box 30, care The Spectator, New York 




















Began business in 1923. 








™ SERVICE LIF 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Ins. 


Co. 


Now in 15 States 


B. R. BAYS, JOHN L. OESCHGER, Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
it teaaes Sadia: 4 eral commissions. 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


lers. 
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The Complete Policy 
Presentation 





Provident Mutual Life Intro- 


duces New Contract on 
National Scale 





Tie-Up for Representatives 





Details of Policy Provisions and 
How It Is to Be Advertised 
in National Magazines 


One of the most comprehensive sales 
programs ever devoted to the presen- 
tation of a new life insurance policy 
is being carried out by the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, introducing the Provident 
Provider. A brief announcement of 
this new policy was contained in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR, but 
the subject is deserving of more de- 
tailed treatment. eee a 


National Advertising 
Eight national magazines will be 
used to advertise the policy and a 
thorough tie-up system is made’ avail- 
able to agents. All manner’ of: direct 
mail material, carefully’ prepa@iféd’ and 
beautifully printed gm. choice paper 





RPE Ss 
Tes 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION: DOLLARS 


Assets.......... $568,197,000 
Surplus......... 72,807,000 
Total Liabilities 495,390,000 














Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
|. COMPANY OF CANADA 
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UNIQUE FLOOD LIGHTING EFFECT Pageh 





Philadelphia’s claim to the title “The City of Light” is strengthened by the 
magnificent flood lighting installation: which has just been installed on the office 
building of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, located on the Park- 


way across from the Art Museum. 


At night this building is bathed in the rays 


of ninety powerful searchlights so cleverly hidden that the source of light 
is not apparent 








stock, is offered the field men in ad- 
dition. to free electro service for those 
who desire to more fully capitalize the 
national advertising to be carried on 
during November and December. The 
announcements will appear as follows: 
The Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 1; 
Time, Nov. 3; Colliers, Nov. 15; Life, 
Nov. 14; The American Magazine, 
December; Popular Mechanics, Decem- 
ber; Scribner’s, December; Harper’s, 
December. 


The Contract 


The contract. on a $10,000 basis pro- 
vides a life income of $100 a month 
to the insured at maturity ages 60 or 
65, with a minimum of 100 payments 
guaranteed. Prior to maturity, a lump 
sum of $10,000 (somewhat more as 
the maturity date is approached) be- 
comes payable as a death benefit to the 
beneficiary, with the usual options 
available for her use. If the insured 
does not desire to take the income at 
maturity, he may take instead a single 
cash sum—$12,800 for the contract 
maturing at 65 and $14,400 for the 
ene maturing at 60. 

Regular disability and accidental 
death benefits may be added, with an 
interesting additional disability feature 
covering the period from 60 to 65 in 
the contract maturing at 65. 


Alternative Provisions 


If the insured’s wife is living when 
the policy matures, he may elect a 
somewhat smaller monthly income pay- 
able as long as either shall live (100 
payments guaranteed) and reduced by 
one-third after the guaranteed period 
if the insured should die and be sur- 
vived by his wife. . 

The contract will be issued initially 
on a minimum of $5,000 per policy— 
$50 a month. However, if a policy- 


holder already has this minimum: under 
the Provider policy, he may increase 
his Provider protection in policy units 
of not less than $2,500. The same 
standard for the selection of risks will 
be used with this contract as in the 
case of our regular policies. The Pro+ 
vider is issued to men only. 

In announcing this contract to. the 
field, the Provident has not stopped 
with announcements in the magazines, 
but each agent of the company received 
a handsome portfolio in black and 
orchid,, containing: reprints of the ad+ 
vertisement,’ specimen policies’ and 
policy jackets, specimen income: checks, 
a complete direct mail campaign of two 
letters and a follow-up booklet, a leaf- 
let, special rate book, rate scale, blotter, 
canvassing folder, mailing circular, 
proposal form, envelope stuffer, news- 
paper electrotyped for agents’ use,. and 
a complete canvassing plan and follow- 
up system. 


From a New Angle 


M. A. Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident, in his introductory ietter to 
Provident Mutual agents says: 

“There is no doubt but that the 
Provident Provider will considerably 
widen the scope of your appeal to the 
insuring public. It will enable you 
to render a more well-rounded service. 
It will give you something to present 
to a client that is likely to interest 
him vitally because his own welfare is 
so clearly involved; and because: in 
many instances it will present life 
insurance from a new angle.” 

It is planned to base a part of the 
Provident Mutual magazine advertising 
for the current year on the Provident 
Provider Policy. Coupons obtained 
from the advertising are forwarded 
immediately to Provident. Mutual 
agents for a follow-up. 


Life Insurance 
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Myrick Committee Report on Estate 
Tax Endorsed 
Entire Committee Concurs in Original Interpre- 


tation of Ruling—Hustory of Case 
Reviewed 


the so-called “Myrick Committee 

Report,” there has been much dis- 
cussion among life underwriters and 
all those interested in the selling of 
life insurance, of the general question 
of exemption of life insurance pro- 
ceeds from the Federal Estate Tax, if 
the insured divests himself of all in- 
terest in and control of the policy. 

At the mid-year meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, held 
in New York City in March, 1930, 
Julian S. Myrick, of New York City, 
was appointed chairman of a commit- 
tee, of which the other two members 
were F. L. Morton, of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, and Roger 
B. Hull, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, to appear before the General 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for a hearing in connection 
with departmental rulings under Arti- 
cle 27 of Regulations 70. 

Mr. Myrick reported the results of 
this hearing to the executive commit- 
tee at its meeting in Toronto on Sept. 
24. In his formal report, Mr. Myrick, 
after referring to the fact that the 
Treasury Department, in a decision, 
No. 4296, had amended Article 27, of 
Regulations 70, by striking out the 
second paragraph thereof, said: 


“As a result of the amendment to Article 27, 
it would appear that there is no necessity for 
surrendering existing insurance in order to have 
it exempt from the Federal Estate Tax, if exist- 
ing insurance is made payable to a named bene- 
ficiary, by endorsement or otherwise, and the 
insured divests himself of all interest whatsoever 
in the policy. It is believed that the entire pro- 
foam would be exempt from the Federal Estate 

ax.” 


This conclusion on the part of Mr. 
Myrick and his committee has been 
discussed widely and, in a few in- 


S te: the Toronto Convention and 
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stances, rather strenuously attacked. 
In order to clarify the understanding 
of this whole situation, Mr. Morton, of 
Mr. Myrick’s committee, has prepared 
@ memorandum which discusses the 
whole question rather fully. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from Mr. Morton’s 
statement: 

To fully understand the significance 
of this controversy, a little history is 
necessary. Some time ago, certain life 
insurance agents began circularizing 
men of wealth who carried large 
amounts of life insurance. They claim- 
ed that a considerable tax saving could 
be obtained by a rearrangement of life 
insurance policies. Briefly stated, the 
plan follows:— 

Mr. Jones owns a substantial amount 
of life insurance for which he applied 
and for which he is paying the prem- 
iums. He is told that in the event of 
his death the proceeds of these policies 
will have to be included in the value of 
his estate for Federal Estate Tax pur- 
poses, that is, (1) all proceeds payable 
to his estate, and (2) the excess over 
$40,000 payable to other beneficiaries. 
He is advised that he may avoid this 
tax by surrendering his present poli- 
cies, having his wife apply for the in- 
surance on his life and having her pay 
all of the premiums. Mr. Jones is also 
told that he may avoid part of the tax 
by transferring his present policies to 
his wife and by having her pay all 
subsequent premiums, but that there 
is no way for him to obtain complete 
tax exemption on the present insur- 
ance. Mr. Jones is advised that if he 
absolutely assigns his present policies 
to his wife and she pays all subsequent 
premiums, only part of the Federal 
Estate Tax will be saved, depending 
upon the proportionate number of 
premiums paid by her, and that the 
only way of avoiding the full Federal 
Estate Tax is to assign the present 
policies for full consideration in miefey 
or money’s worth, but that in such a 
case there will undoubtedly be a Fed- 
eral Income Tax imposed against the 
assignee on the profit from the trans- 
action. 
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This proposition was presented to 
several large policyholders and in one 
case the agent in question was referred 
to me for consultation. 

At about the same time, a number 
of life insurance men, who are inter- 
ested in fostering sound life insurance 
principles, became vitally interested in 
this subject. They felt, and I believe 
rightly, that if such a situation was 
allowed to continue, it would result in 
the cancellation of large amounts of 
insurance now in force to the detriment 
of policyholders, life insurance com- 
panies and their agents. This, I believe 
will fully explain why the officials of 
the Treasury Department were asked 
to find a remedy. 

It is stated that the Supreme Court 
has, so far, refused to pass on the con- 
stitutional question as to the taxability 
of life insurance proceeds under the 
Federal statute. However, this precise 
question came squarely before the Court 
in the Chase National Bank case. The 
form of the question was criticized, but 
the answer of the Court was in the 
negative, holding that the provision is 
not unconstitutional. 

As I understand the opposing inter- 
pretation of the present Law, a policy- 
holder may sell his life insurance poli- 
cies and escape Federal Estate Tax on 
the profit from the transaction; also 
that there is no way under the Law to 
make a present complete gift of life 
insurance policies so that the entire 
proceeds will be exempt from Federal 
Estate Tax. 

_In the Northern Trust Company de- 
cision, United States Supreme Court, 
January 2, 1929, Mr. Justice Stone, de- 
livering the opinion of the Court, said: 
—“One may freely give his property to 
another by absolute gift without sub- 
jecting himself or his estate to a tax.’ 
Also on September 26, 1930, the United 
States Circuit Court of appeals in the 
Grandin case had the following to say 
regarding the Northern Trust Com- 
pany case. “The decision in this case 
is controlling in the case at bar unless 
the law as applied to insurance policies 
differs from that as applied to trusts. 
Both of them, trusts and insurance 
policies, are taxed under the same sec- 
tion of the statute, but under different. 
subsections. In no case has the Su- 
preme Court said or even intimated, so 
far as we have been able to discover, 
that a different principle applies in the 
taxation of trusts from that applied’ 
to the taxation of insurance policies,. 
under section 402 of the Act in ques-- 
tion.” And yet, Mr. Tucker holds that 
so far as life insurance is concerned! 
there is no way under the law to make: 
a present gift of policies so that the 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Insurance Federation Meet 
Draws Record Crowd 





Peemen of First of County In- 
surance Days Devoted Largely 
to Industrial Problems 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The first of 
the 1930-1931 county insurance days of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania held last week at the Necho Allen 
Hotel in Pottsville drew a _ record- 
breaking crowd of 197, some twenty 
per cent larger than the previous record 
attendance at any of the county in- 
surance days. 

This one was of Schuylkill County 
and opened with a banquet presided 
over by W. E. Quinlin, superintendent 
of the Prudential at Pottsville. + Fol- 
lowing the dinner, the meeting was di- 
vided into two sections with the life 
insurance section remaining in the ball- 
room and the fire and casualty section 
repairing to another room. 

Following out its plan of recognizing 
the industrial man and his distinct 
problems, first begun with the indus- 
trial life round table at the 1930 In- 
surance Days at Pittsburgh, half of 
the life insurance section of the meet- 
ing was devoted to industrial life with 
William J. Bradley, publicity manager 
of the Home Life of America as the 
principal industrial speaker. Mr. 
Bradley spoke on “Industrial Life In- 
surance: the Beacon Light of the Life 
Insurance Salesman.” His talk brought 
out the fact that the industrial men 
were the missionaries of life insurance. 

The other speaker at the life insur- 
ance section was Wirt G. Close, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Philadel- 
phia Life, who brought the message of 
selling to cover specific needs in his 
address on “Sales Methods.” 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


| Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 




















John W. Higgins, of Pottsville, acted 
as chairman of the fire and casualty 
sections. The speakers were R. Harold 
McQuale, engineer of Mather & Co., 
who spoke on “Fire Protection, Pre- 
vention and Loss Adjustment,” and Gil- 
bert L. Kerr, manager of the automobile 
department of the Constitution Indem- 
nity, on “Compulsory Auto Insurance— 
Shall We Have It?” 





Friend W. Gleason Pro- 
moted by Pan-American 





Becomes Secretary of Company 
Succeeding James E. Wood- 
ward; Other Promotions 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 20.—Election of 
Friend W. Gleason, vice-president of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany since 1927, as secretary of the 
company succeeding James E. Wood- 
ward, resigned, has been announced by 


E. G. Simmons, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Orleans com- 
pany. Mr. Gleason, who has been as- 
sociated with the Pan-American since 
organization, has risen through the 
cffices of cashier, assistant treasurer 
and treasurer to his present position of 
vice-president and secretary. He will 
continue to direct the investment, re- 
newal and accounting divisions. Simul- 
taneously with announcement of Mr. 
Gleason’s election to the Secretaryship, 
word is received that A. B. Westerfield 
has been advanced to the position of 
first assistant secretary of the Pan- 
American and that Buford Rhea has 
been made assistant secretary of the 
company. 





F. W. Gale, Superintendent of Agencies 
for the Pacific Coast division of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, recently 
visited the home office of the company in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The purpose of Mr. 
Gale’s visit to headquarters is to lay plans, 
in conjunction with the other officials of the 
company, for the final sales drive to be 
staged in the last few months of 1930. 
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During the past five years, The Guardian has experienced’ | 
an increase of 93% in annual production of new paid-for busi- 
ness and a gain of 85% in total insurance in force. 


We enter upon a new decade of service—our eighth—with | 
confidence in the continuation of this speedy progress toward 
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No SHIP MAY LEAVE its port without life- 
boats to care for its passenger capacity. Milk 
may not be marketed without first being 
subjected to the strictest sanitary tests. Fac- 
tories may not operate unless fully meeting 
all Fire Bureau specifications. In these and 
numerous other fields of activity, at the 
sacrifice of productive space and at great 
expense of installation and maintenance, 
business must provide safety for those it 
serves and those it employs. 

In such ways does the law recognize the 
responsibility of public servants. Even 
though the need for safety devices may 
never arise, the lives and property of citi- 
zens must be protected. But the individual 
is a law unto himself, an entity, free to guard 

















or leave defenseless himself and his posses- 
sions. Only the laws of reason and fore- 
sight dictate complete protection of one’s 
home, business, health, earning capacity 
and life. 

With this end in view, our common sense 
and logic have banded us together into the 
greatest protective institution of modern 
times. Through insurance, at any time of 
need, we may rely upon the support of the 
united strength of many. Fire may raze our 
home, drought ruin our crops, accident or 
disease cut off our earning power without a 
moment’s notice. Train wreck or marine 
disaster may destroy the most valuable ship- 
ment of merchandise. But through insurance 
all our life values and our property values 


may be maintained in face of every danger 
through an assured indemnification of loss. 

The safety device of insurance makes the 
uncertain certain. For a great staggering loss 
that may come in the future, it substitutes a 
comparatively small regular payment in the 
form of an insurance premium. Only in this 
way can the individual assume the costs of 
risk-bearing and so shoulder his full share 
of responsibility. 

How best can you protect your own life 
value and your varied property interests? 
Backed by generations of insurance expert- 
ence and gigantic resources, more than 
22,000 Etna representatives, located in 
every section of America, are ready at all 
times to give you expert insurance counsel. 


Specified by Law is a vivid insurance message of interest to any one. It is the ninth in 
the AEtna's 1930 series of Saturday Evening Post advertisements and is especially effective in 
cultivating public understanding of insurance and of paving the way for the salesman’s call. 


fEtna Life Insurance Company 
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San Francisco Life Plans 
Start Before Jan. 1 





Former Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Detrick Heads 
New Company 


Charles R. Detrick, whose election 
to the presidency of the San Francisco 
Life Insurance Company was an- 
nounced in’ last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, is an ex-commissioner of in- 
surance in the State of California and 
also a past president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. In addition to these posts he held 
numerous other offices in California 
and is one of the best known public 
characters in the State. Mr. Detrick 
will also head the Insurance Founda- 
tion, Ltd., a holding company through 
which the San Francisco Life is being 
launched. 

It is expected that the new company 
will commence active operations in 
California before the close of the cur- 
rent year and in a short time in such 
other States as deemed expedient to 
enter. The actuarial work of the com- 
pany is being supervised by B. N. 
Coates and C. E. Herfurth. Andrew 
Silvers is executive vice-president. 


Plans for Life Insurance Day 

(Concluded from page 7) 
tives of various organizations allied 
with the National Committee reported 
progress for the past year and out- 
lined plans for the future. Among the 
organizations reporting were the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, As- 
sociation of Financial Advertising Ser- 
vices, Savings Bank Association of 
New York, and the United States 
League of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions. 

Graham C. Wells spoke briefly on 
the life insurance division, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Stevenson, and paid high 
tribute to the ability and energy of 
the new chairman. He predicted a 
thoroughly successful Life Insurance 
Day under the new leadership. 

Roger B. Hull spoke even more 
briefly in reporting for the National 
Association, but from a brief sketch 
of his program of travel and numerous 
radio addresses it was readily apparent 
that his thrift work is going to call 
for a strenuous campaign. M. E. 
Selectman, of the American Bankers 
Association, outlined the manner in 
which his organization cooperates with 
the National Committee and the life 
insurance companies, after which Mr. 
Lewisohn adjourned the meeting. 
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J. C. Seitz Opens Chicago Office 


for Consulting 


J. Charles Seitz, consulting actuary 
of the Security Life Insurance Co. of 
America, Richmond, Va., and author of 
the widely known book, “A System and 
Accounting for a Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” has opened an office for consult- 
ing services at 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, where he will give special at- 
tention to legal reserve, fraternal and 
assessment business-pensions. 

Mr. Seitz attended the Indiana Uni- 
versity where he completed a four year 
course in three years and became as- 
sistant actuary for the State of Ohio 
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upon his graduation in 1900. In 1906 
he became assistant actuary of the Se- 
curity Life and subsequently was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and actu- 
ary. _He is a fellow of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and served as a 
member of the board of governors for 
a number of years and was its secre- 
tary. He also for two years served as 
the chairman of the examination com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Seitz’ book brought him well 
deserved fame as an authority on his 
subject. THE SPECTATOR at the present 
time has in preparation a revised edi- 
tion of this very popular work. 
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man in the business. 








Are You the Loser? 


2. Competition in the juvenile field is limited. Many under- 
writers are not fully acquainted with its possibilities. 


3. Our juvenile contracts make the road easier for the new 


4. The thousands of children of today are the adult buyers 
of tomorrow. Sow your seeds early. 


5. Liberal brokerage contracts. 


6. National Fidelity was the FIRST company in the United 
States to issue standard coverage on the younger ages. 


7. National Fidelity’s service to its junior policy holders is 
not equalled by any other company. 


Write—F. M. Kirby, 
% Juvenile Department, 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ralph H. Rice, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
National Fidelity Life Bldg., 10th and Walnut 


National Fidelity has 
added a new contract to its 
juvenile group which row 
makes our juvenile line 
the MOST COMPLETE of 
any company writing such 
coverage. 


1. If you are not ac- 
quainted with such con- 
tracts you are overlooking 
one of the most profitable 
sources of income. 
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Fertile 
SOIL 


If I had ability, ambition and 
will, I’'d feel that I had good 
seeds to sow and I’d plant them 
in soil where I had reason to 
believe they would- grow into a 


great harvest. 


I wouldn’t plant them where 
from neglect, or lack of sun- 
light, they might perish or be 
stunted. I wouldn’t plant them 
in stale, overworked, undernour- 


ished ground. 


I'd plant them in such soil as is 
offered by the Inter - Southern 
Life Insurance Company; where 
I could see from the growth of 
other people’s ability, ambition 
and will that mine, too, would 
grow; where I could see that the 
distance is not too far nor the 
field too crowded for light to 
shine directly on my efforts from 
the home office, nor for the 
nourishment of new ideas, new 
sales helps, new policy forms 
and other methods of being 
more serviceable and helpful to 
my clients, to reach my plot of 


ground continually. 


The Inter-Southern invites you 
to its fruitful, pleasant field. 
Write to.. 





\ 








i 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Nw 





CAREY G. ARNETT, President 
Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 


If so, clip the coupon! 
This company offers such a contract 
to men and women of character and 
ability. Write all forms, life, endow- 
ment, old age pensions, educational, 
juvenile, commercial health and ac- 
cident and group policies. 


Nearly $600,000,000 Insurance in Force 
$38,014,715 Assets $4,856,661 Surplus 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control B-9 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 
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Permanent 
Satisfaction 














The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Life Presidents’ Program 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The program of the Convention, as 
thus far developed, is as follows: 

Theme: — “Building National Re- 
serves for Human Needs.” 

Mr. James Lee Loomis, Chairman; 
President, The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“An Informed Nation a Secured Na- 
tion,” Frank B. Noyes, President, The 
Associated Press;. President, The Eve- 
ning Star Newspaper. Company,. Wash- 
ington, D. C. + 

“Building a Reserve for Old Age,’ 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Vice-President, and 
General Counsel, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 

Address By: Glenn Frank, LL.D., 
President, The University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

“Building an American Character 
Reserve,” Frank L. Jones, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New 
York. 

“Law—The Ultimate National Re- 
serve,” Hon. C. Petrus Peterson, Gen- 
eral Counsel,.Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

“Safeguarding Human Needs 
Through Life Insurance Investments,” 
Walton L. Crocker, President, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

“Science—The Nation’s Inexhausti- 
ble Reserve,” Robert A. Millikan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics and Chairman 
of the Executive Council, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

“Reserves Built Through Supervi- 
sion,” Hon. Clarence C. Wysong, Presi- 
dent, The National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners; Commissioner 
of Insurance of Indiana, Ind. 

“Some Aspects of Canadian Life In- 
surance,” Leighton McCarthy, K.C., 
President, The Canada Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

“Railways and Other Ways,” John 
J. Pelley, President, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“Insurance of Impaired Lives and Its 
Economic Aspects,” Arthur Hunter, 
Second Vice-President and Chief Ac- 
tuary, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 

“Life and Death in 1930—National 
Health Reserves, Actual and Poten- 
tial,” Harry W. Dingman, M.D., Vice- 
President and Medical Director, Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

General Discussion.— (Further topics 
and speakers will be announced later). 

The activities of the men who will 
address the convention are indicative 
of broad service to society. Their many 
contacts with the nation’s life, and 
their wide experience in fields of vital 
economic value, assure the presentation 
of a vivid picture of the country’s 


human interests. 
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Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompe¢ Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Mlino: i 


is California 





Progress During | 193 





Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 


by the Manhattan. 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding 
months of 1929. 


It has just issued an exceptional Lew Cost 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 
minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














AUTUMN 
QUESTIONS 


The final months of 1930 are at 
hand. What has the year’s record 
been so far? How are you going to 


finish? 


Have you been devoting your 
time and efforts to producing the 
best results? 


Doesn’t the Health and Accident 
policy of the Income Guaranty 
have many salient points that ap- 
peal to you as easy to sell and easy 
to keep sold? 


Why not investigate our offer to 
agents with its many advantages, 
and go into the pre-holiday season 
representing the most desirable pro- 
tection in the field? 


Write for full particulars. 











Income Guaranty Company 
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Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 © Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Ind. 


{ncome Building 


{ &stablished 1917 }+——_ South Bend, 
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“Business is Business” 











Sketched from Bronze Plaque Awarded to 
FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 
in the Inter-Chamber Health Conservation Contest held 
under the auspices of 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS- 
CONSIN—CLASS 1 


Cities more than 
500,000 


SYRACUSE, NEW 
YORK—CLASS 2 
Cities 100,000 to 

500,000 


EAST ORANGE, 
NEW JERSEY— 
CLASS 3 
Cities 50,000 to 
100,000 


WHITE PLAINS, 
NEW YORK— 
CLASS 4 


Cities 20,000 to 
50,000 
SIDNEY, OHIO— 

CLAS 


S$ 5 
Cities under 20,000 





























OME years ago it was 
thought that Big Busi- 
ness had to be hard-hearted 
in order to be successful. 
Today, people know better 
and employers have learned 
that they get more faithful 
service and are more suc- 
cessful if their employees 
are contented and healthy. 


Today we take comfort 
in the assurance that med- 
ical and health scientists, 
philanthropists and human- 
itarians have the = solid 
backing and support of the 
biggest business men in the 
country. And, modestly, Big 
Business gives as its reason 
for lending its powerful, in- 
valuable support — “busi- 
ness is business.” 


Cities which have pro- 
moted and are promoting 
far-sighted health programs 
are reaping rich rewards. 
Their citizens are happier 
and their cities offer attrac- 
tions to new industries and 
to people of wealth and 
leisure. 


When the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States offered prizes last 
year to cities which would 
do most to improve health 
and sanitary conditions, 140 
cities entered the National 
Health Conservation Con- 
test. This year it is ex- 
pected that a larger num- 
ber will compete for the 
Bronze Awards. 


Statisticians estimate that 
there is an annual loss in 
the United States of bil- 
lions of dollars due to the 
needless loss of lives. When 
these lives of valuable work- 
ers are sacrificed, their fam- 
ilies suffer and the cities in 
which they live are made 
poorer. 


If you live in a city which 
wants to reduce its death- 
rate, your city’s business 
organization (Chamber of 
Commerce or Board of 
Trade) may obtain the ac- 
tive cooperation of Amer- 
ica’s greatest business or- 
ganization, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States. 


Last year health experts 
visited 80 of the cities which 
entered the National Health 
Conservation Contest. Your 
community may obtain the 
advice of such expert health 
counsel as may be needed, 
free of charge. A trained 
health expert will visit your 
city and search for danger 
spots. He will make recom- 
mendations for a construc- 
tive health improvement 
program which you can 
help to carry out. 


For full information re- 
garding health programs 
and the National Health 
Conservation Contest, the 
Secretary of your Chamber 
of Commerce or other sim- 
ilar body should address the 
Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington, D. C. 


METROPOLITAN LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


One Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A Significant Fact 
From New England 


Vo thirty-one years the distribution 
of surplus to our policyholders has 
been on an ascending scale, culminating 
with a dividend for the current year of 
$10,400,000, larger by $900,000 than 
the dividend for last year and more than 
double the amount paid in 1924. 


What does this mean? Our agents can 
tell you. 


Our clients have received an even larger 
dividend return than that our agents 
in consultation with them were author- 
ized to quote. Incidentally this is one of 
the reasons why our lapsation rate is 
so low. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BO3TON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Oldest Chartered Mutual Life Insurance Company 
In America—Chartered 1835 























A New and Different 
20-Payment Life Policy 


The Universal 20-Payment Life policy 
approaches the ideal, both from the sell- 
er’s and the buyer’s point of view. 


If death occurs during the premium- 
paying period the insured has paid only 
for a Whole Life policy because all he 
has deposited over the Whole Life rate 
after the first year is paid his beneficiary 
in addition to the face of the policy. ! 


That is only one feature of the modern 
Universal policy which is enabling Na- 
tional Life representatives to make “more | 
sales per interview.” - 








We have agency and general agency openings 
in twenty-five states. 


National Life Company 


Mutual Legal Reserve | 


118 Eleventh Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Mortality from Alcoholism 


Death Rate from This Cause Has Increased 300 Per Cent 
Since First Year of Prohibition; Highest in 1913 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


EW mortality problems are of 
greater public interest and con- 
cern at the present time than the 
death rate from acute and chronic 
alcoholism in the United States in the 
ten years under prohibition. Before 
the 18th amendment was adopted, the 
hope was frequently expressed that 
prohibition would soon bring about a 


complete disappearance of excessive , 


habits of liquor indulgence leading to 
premature death from acute and chron- 
ic alcoholism, but the ten years’ ex- 
perience shows that this is far from 
having been the case. It would there- 
fore seem worth while to tabulate the 
available statistics and present the 
whole subject in a comprehensive man- 
ner for further study and research. 


Primary and Secondary Cause 


The problem, unfortunately, is very 
seriously complicated by a number of 
factors which require to be dealt with 
briefly by way of introduction. Under 
the rules of statistical practice arrived 
at by international agreement, only 


/ deaths in which acute or chronic alco- 
| holism is given as a primary cause are 
| registered as such. 


Where alcoholism 
is a secondary or contributory cause, 
the death is registered under the dis- 
ease responsible or assumed to be re- 
sponsible in the first instance. This 
precludes a clear picture of the situa- 
tion unless the contributory causes are 
also tabulated. This, unfortunately, 
for the United States for recent years, 
has only been done for 1925 and the 
facts will presently be referred to. The 
problem is further complicated by 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver which 
in a fair proportion are due to exces- 
sive alcoholic indulgence. But just 
what proportion can be attributed to 
alcoholism, it is impossible to say with- 
out a careful re-examination of the 
death certificates. This question also 
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Consulting Statistican 


will presently be dealt with, at least 
for England and Wales for which the 
information is available for recent 
years. Under the new international 
rules, all deaths from cirrhosis of the 
liver require to be separated into alco- 
holic and non-alcoholic factors of 
causation. 

A third factor which operates 
against absolute accuracy is the re- 
luctance of many physicians to attrib- 
ute acute or chronic alcoholism as a 
cause of death if this can possibly be 


‘avoided. But in many states and com- 


munities a coroner’s inquest is called 
for in such cases much to the annoy- 
ance of the interested family. This may 
also be briefly touched upon subsequent- 
ly, particularly with reference to Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. 

Finally it may be observed that the 
distinction between acute and chronic 
alcoholism is frequently very obscure 
but the former, in the nature of the 
case, forms naturally but a small pro- 
portion of the total mortality from 
alcoholism. But it seems best not to in- 
sist upon a_ differentiation which, 
though interesting, is of small prac- 
tical value. 

As regards acute alcoholism, Dr. 
Alexander Lambert observes in Cecil’s 
Text-Book of Medicine that: 


“Dipsomaniac or periodic alcoholism is usually 
referable to the entrance of unhappy and sup- 
pressed emotions into the consciousness at regu- 
lar or irregular intervals with such intensity 
that they are intolerable. Periodic drinking, 
especially in women, is almost always a con- 
scious or unconscious attempt to obtain forget- 
fulness. Unhappy love affairs, sorrow, disap- 
pointment, and everything that can produce 
bitterness may drive the patient to seek solace 
in drink. Unless the psychic equilibrium can 
be obtained, the excessive use of alcohol or some 
narcotic will continue. In some_ individuals 
chronic tobacco poisoning, particularly that 
caused by cigarette smoking, may lead to an 
alcoholic crisis. At first, the more such patients 
smoke the more they are quieted, but soon the 
excessive use of tobacco increases their nervous- 
ness, and as they are also hypersensitive to 
alcohol as well as to tobacco, when they attempt 
to reduce .the nervousness which results from 
smoking or drinking, they lose their sobriety 
after a single drink and inevitably take an ex- 
cess of alcohol. Still another type of periodic 
alcoholism is coming to be more generally rec- 


ognized. ‘This is due to mild, recurrent, manic- 
depressive insanity, and comes on irregularly as 
the result of worry, physical strain, and over- 
work.” : 


We have here a fairly satisfactory 
scientific explanation as to why some 
people, at least, indulge in alcohol and 
develop a craving for strong drink. 
How far the satisfaction of this crav- 
ing precludes other serious pathologic 
consequences is, of course, a matter of 
conjecture. But it goes without say- 
ing that in countless cases the quieting 
of the nerves and the ending of exces- 
sive anxiety must be looked upon as 
decidedly beneficial. 

Chronic alcoholism is referred to in 
part by Dr. Lambert as follows: 


“Chronic intoxication with ethyl alcohol causes 
degeneration of the parenchyma of the various 
viscera, chronic congestion, and proliferation of 
the connective tissue, which finally destroys and 
replaces the parenchymatous cells. The heart 
undergoes fatty infiltration and degeneration 
and the cardiac fibers themselves suffer brown 
atrophy and fibroid replacement. Excessive fatty 
degeneration of the myocardium is especially 
common in young female alcoholics. In the 
aorta there is often atheromatous change. De- 
generation of the peripheral blood-vessels is not 
so common except in the vessels of the viscera. 
It is difficult to say how much this results from 
the action of the alcohol itself and how much 
from the infections to which alcoholics are sus- 
ceptible. There is no characteristic change in 
the lungs, but the high incidence of pneumonia 
and tuberculosis indicates that the resistance to 
pulmonary infection is diminished. The most 
common hepatic lesion is a combination of 
cirrhosis and brown atrophy with fatty or 
parenchymatous degeneration. In the _ spleen 
there is chronic fibrosis. In the stomach chronic 
atrophic gastritis is ted with 
the hemorrhagic type. Although the mucosa of 
the small intestines in large measure escapes the 
direct action of alcohel, edema and congestion 
sometimes develop. The most common lesion in 
the kidneys is chronic parenchymatous nephritis, 
which is often accompanied by congestion, but 
chronic interstitial nephritis occurs almost as 
frequently. Acute nephritis is not common.” 


I have quoted this in full to em- 
phasise the serious pathologic conse- 
quences of excessive alcoholic indul- 
gence. No one defends or can defend 
this practice for any reasons whatever. 
On the contrary, however, moderate in- 
dulgence, as has_ been _ previously 
pointed out, may serve a useful pur- 
pose. But it does not fall within the 
province of the present discussion to 
argue for or against the use of alco- 
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Mortality from Alcoholism and Cirrhosis of the Liver—U. S. Regis- 


tration Area, 1910-1928—Rates per* 160,000 
































r Deaths —~ co Rate 5 Proportion of 
Cirrhosis Cirrhosis Population in 
Alcoholism of the Liver Alcoholism of the Liver Registration Area 

1910 2,909 7,455 5.4 13.9 58.3 
1911 2,875 8:310 4.9 14.0 58.3 
1912 3,183 8,176 5.3 13.5 3 a) 
1913 3,744 8,497 5.9 13.4 oO 
1914 3,257 8,526 4.9 13.0 67. 2 
1910-14 15,968 40,964 

1915 2,945 8,439 4.4 12.6 67.5 
1916 4,161 8,799 5.8 12.3 70.8 
1917 3,907 8,567 5.2 11.4 73.4 
1918 2,190 7,794 2.7 9.6 78.5 
1919 1,367 6,704 1.6 7.9 81.1 
1915-19 14,570 40,303 

1920 900 6,241 1.0 tek 82.2 
1921 1,611 6,598 1.8 7.4 82.2 
1922 2,467 6,977 2.6 7.5 85.3 
1923 3,148 71,027 3.2 7.2 87.6 
1924 3,155 yo44 3.2 7.4 88.5 
1920-24 11,281 34,187 

925 3,694 7,549 3.6 7.3 89.4 
1926 4,109 7,591 3.9 7.2 89.8 
1927 4,372 8,098 4.0 7.5 89.8 
1928 4,627 8,63 4.0 7.5 89.8 
1910-28 58,621 147,322 


holic beverages but merely to state the 
facts of excessive alcoholic indulgence 
as they find their expression in the 
mortality from alcoholism in this and 
other countries. 

The first question which requires con- 
sideration in a discussion of alcoholism 
is the mortality registered under other 
causes of death as primary but in 
which alcoholism was a contributory 
factor. Unfortunately information on 
this question for the United States for 
recent years is only available for the 
year 1925. In that year the number 
of deaths from alcoholism in which al- 
coholism was a primary cause was 
3694 in the United States registration 
area. But in addition thereto, there 
were 3340 deaths in which alcoholism 
was a contributory cause, excluding 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver. The 
number of déaths from cirrhosis of the 
liver that year, in which alcoholism is 
often a determining factor, was 7549. 
But in addition thereto, there were 791 
deaths in which cirrhosis of the liver 
was a contributory factor and which 
deaths were registered under other 
causes, excepting alcoholism. It is most 
regrettable that our federal statistics 
should fail to show the number of 
deaths registered from cirrhosis of the 
liver known to have been of alcoholic 
origin as differentiated from those of 
non-alcoholic origin. This, fortunately, 
is done in the reports of the Registrar 
General for England and Wales, which 
will therefore be briefly referred to. 
During the five years ending with 1928, 
there have been in England and Wales 
9182 deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, 
of which 998 or 11 per cent were 
recorded as of alcoholic type. If we 
assume that a like proportion of the 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 
this country are likewise of alcoholic 
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origin, it would appear that of the 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, 
recorded as 7549, the number of deaths 
of alcoholic origin would be approxi- 
mately 820. It would then appear that 
if we add the 3694 deaths recorded as 
alcoholism as a primary cause and the 
3340 deaths in which alcoholism was a 
contributory cause, plus the 820 deaths 
from cirrhosis of the liver probably of 
alcoholic origin, we had a total of 7854 
deaths from alcoholism in this country 
during the course of that year. Hence 
it is a reasonable conjecture that the 
actual number of deaths from alcohol- 
ism at the present time is probably not 
less than 8000, if it is not measurably 
more.* 

The first table to which I would call 
attention shows the mortality from al- 
coholism and cirrhosis of the liver in 
the United States as officially recorded 
for the United States Registration 
Area for each of the years since 1910, 
giving both the actual number of 
deaths and the rates per 100,000 of 
population, as well as a column show- 
ing the proportion of the population in 





the registration area for each year. 
The latter has increased from 58.3 per 
cent in 1910 to about 90 per cent in 
1928. 

It is shown that during the period 
preceding prohibition the alcoholic 
death rate fluctuated from a maximum 
of 5.9 in 1913 to a minimum of 4.4 in 
1915. As a result of war restrictions 
and prohibition the rates fell very con- 
siderably during the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920 when a minimum of 1.0 was 
reached. Subsequent to this year, how- 
ever, the rates have persistently in- 
creased, though gradually, to a maxi- 
mum rate of 4.0 per 100,000 in 1927 
and 1928, or a little less than the rate 
of 1915. Hence, while it goes without 
saying that drastic liquor restrictions 
and prohibition had at first a pro- 
nounced effect on the rate, this effect is 
gradually losing force and the rate 
shows a strong tendency to return to 
the average common to the pre-prohi- 
bition period. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver 


Cirrhosis of the liver, it is shown, 
causes a much higher mortality than 
alcoholism, the rate having been as high 
as 14.0 during 1911. Subsequent to 
this year, there was a slight decline to 
a minimum of 11.4 during 1917, or 
before war restrictions had become 
effective. The rate fell to a minimum 
of 7.1 during 1920 but since that time 
it has remained at a slightly higher 
figure year after year, showing no 
measurable effect of liquor restrictions 
in so far as the latter affects the mor- 


*In Canada in 1928 there occurred 463 deaths 
from cirrhosis of the liver, of which only 10 
were specified as alcoholic. This is an extraor- 
dinarily low proportion possibly due to the fact 
that the quality of the liquor throughout Canada 
is qualified by the local government as free 
from adulteration or otherwise injurious sub- 
stances. In the Province of Quebec, there oc- 
curred 168 deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, of 
which only three were specified as alcoholic. In 
Australia in 1927 there were 321 deaths from 
cirrhosis of the liver of which only five were 
specified as alcoholic. In Holland in 1928, out 
of 256 deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, 12 
were reported as alcoholic. In South Africa 
among the European population in 1928, there 
occurred 92 deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, 
of which 19 were returned as of the alcoholic 
type. 


Death Rates from Alcoholism, U. S. Registration Area and Six 
Selected States—1910-1928. Rates per 100,000 


U.S.A. New York Mass. 
1910 5.4 6.6 6.4 
1911 4.9 5.7 6.5 
1912 5.3 6.1 8.5 
1913 5.9 7.3 8.2 
1914 4.9 5.9 7.8 
1915 4.4 5.2 6.4 
1916 5.8 8.2 8.2 
1917 5.2 6.4 8.1 
1918 2.7 3.0 5.0 
1919 1.6 2.0 2.5 
1920 1.0 1.2 1.8 
1921 1.8 1.5 3.2 
1922 2.6 2.9 5.9 
1923 3.2 4.3 6.6 
1924 3.2 5.2 6.6 
1925 3.6 6.4 1.3 
1926 3.9 7.0 6.4 
1927 4.0 7.4 6.2 
1928 4.0 7.5 6.0 
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3.8 1.2 ate ae 
5.1 2.2 een 1.2 
3.0 1.0 oe 0.8 
2.2 0.8 ee 0.5 
ae 0.2 0.6 0.5 
1.3 0.7 0.3 0.5 
3.1 0.8 0.6 0.8 
2.2 1.3 0.6 0.9 
5 0.9 1.0 0.9 
2.3 0.9 0.4 1.2 
2.8 1.3 0.9 1.4 
2.5 1.8 0.9 p 
2.1 1.4 1.4 1.5 
3.5 1.3 1.5 2.0 
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tality from cirrhosis of the liver of the 
alcoholic type. 

It would carry me too far to enlarge 
upon the alcoholic death rates of the 
several states but I select for the pres- 
ent purpose six states, including four 
in which state prohibition had been in 
effect long before national prohibition 
was adopted. The outstanding state in 
this respect is Maine. For Kansas, un- 
fortunately, the returns are available 
since 1914 only, while for Mississippi 
and South Carolina the figures begin 
with a later date. 

The New York state rate for alco- 
holism reached a maximum of 8.2 
during 1916, falling to 6.4 in 1917, to 
2.0 in 1919, and the lowest figure, or 
1.2, in 1920. Subsequent to this year, 
however, the rate has continuously 
risen from year to year until it is now 
7.5 in 1928, which is almost as high as 
the highest figure reached previous to 
prohibition, in 1916. The rate for 
Massachusetts reached a maximum of 
8.5 in 1912, falling slowly to 5.0 in 
1918, reaching a minimum of 1.8 in 
1920, but since that year the rate has 
risen more or less from year to year 
to 6.0 in 1928. For Massachusetts an 
admirable record is available since 
1861, which is given in tabular form 
below. 


Sixty-Year Range 


The following table is of extraor- 
dinary interest. It shows in the first 
place that the alcoholic death rate 
during the first four years of the Civil 
War reached a maximum of 13.5 
during 1863. It fell to 4.9 during 1865 
and lower still to 2.6 in 1867. After 
1867 the rate rose to an average of 6.8 
in 1871-75, falling as low as 3.1 during 
1877, but maintaining a fairly consis- 
tent average from year to year with no 
very important alterations when the 
returns are considered by five year 
periods. But it is certainly significant 
that during 1906-10 the average should 
have been been only 5.6, rising to 6.9 
during 1911-15, falling to 1.8 during 


Death Rates from Alcoholism 





Rate per 
Year Rate Year Rate Year 
PEGE o6.é00 10.8 LS: ee 5.2 ESSE... 
1862..... 10.7 BSG as « ss 3.1 1892.... 
> 13 py 3.8 i ae 
1864..... 11.5 oy ee 3.9 ae 
FSG 60 cas 4.9 | 6.3 T8865. «. 
1861-65. .10.2 1876-80 4.5 1891-95. 
ee 3.3 ae 6.8 $SG6:...<:- 
a 2.6 po 6.8 18ST... 
POG ee e.0)5-« 5.4 Bt: ee 6.0 Ct ae 
eG sis 6 eva 5.8 TGS, .. cic 6.5 1898... 
TS7O. 30 5.2 ESSS.....6:«: 6.3 1SGG.....-. 
1866-70.. 4.5 1881-85 6.5 1896-00 
Cys er 6.0 1886.55.20. 5.4 E962... 
1872.2... 8.9 A re 5.4 19035...:. 
EST See +010 7.0 fe 6.0 1968.5... 
DC ee 6.8 TEER: «ssc 5.6 FSG. ..3 
po ener 5.4 SEGG? «6.3 6.8 $S@6....... 
1871-75.. 6.8 1886-90.. 5.9 1901-05. 
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1919 and 1.5 in 1920. After this year 
the rates have continuously risen to an 
average of 5.9 during the five years, 
1921-25, corresponding precisely to the 
average for the period, 1886-90, when 
certainly no material liquor restrictions 
were in effect in this state. Various 
lessons, of course, can be drawn from 
these figures well deserving of the 
earnest attention of the student of the 
subject. The table seems to justify the 
definite conclusion that alcoholic re- 
strictions under prohibition are losing 
force and that the sale of illegal prod- 
ucts is reaching proportions not much 
at variance with the earlier years. At 
the same time the rates throughout are 
now extremely high under prohibition. 
This is true of practically all the states 
for which the information is available. 
I will give the rates for 1928 for im- 
portant states by way of illustration: 
COMMOUNIA Ss 6 ee decay pa 
COMMONS ese. 6 6: 5 e.nincd 3 oe. cece 5 
TNE ead g ne Kat ws oder owed 4 
PURMOAIEEE © 0 eetira ean sng &e.erelee 5 
RUMI coats cr widie Wale atisha Wane ies 2. 
ONE a ac alg a a aiel etre ecae Gar ar 1 
BO OCC eC ee ee 2. 
DMUEEEEE ole ace tse Seccectierd ove nee 2. 
Ms aa aa ho eee meek 
PRRSOROHUAGEES: c.c6 5 6sccccgcees i 
ROUEN ooo cic hie ai cnere-6.¥.6 Hele ae 


6 

3 
DS EEE TE 1 
INGE ONEO Ne os vec ewenies ceive 4. 
‘ 

5 

2 

3 


Dim Wim OTE 


>) 


a ONIN or oc l-6 gb ewrepaen oe Ke 
Pennsylvania 
Seuth Carcnna.:. 66.6660 cesses 
WHEE aos Dawce-s.a/see wwe dene 
District of Columbia.......... 


The results are not in conformity to 
what would be expected, but the facts 
are what they are and suggestive of a 
painstaking study of the whole subject 
which has not thus far been made by 
either side of the prohibition con- 
troversy. It is shown by this table 
that New York had the highest rate, 
or 7.5, followed by Massachusetts with 
6.0, and Connecticut with a rate of 5.5. 

Another aspect of the problem is the 
age distribution of the deaths from al- 
coholism which for the present purpose 
I have tabulated for the period 1920-28 
suggestive also of certain important 
changes. I regret that for want of 
space I cannot deal with the statistics 
by single years but I give the distribu- 
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100,000 
Rate Year Rate Year Rate 
- 8.0 ee 5.2 pt 7d eee 2.4 
+ B28 i: ee 6.9 i) 5.9 
~ 6 Lh 3.6 io: ae 7.0 
« CL CS eee 5.3 is) Sa 7.0 
< ae Dis See 6.7 nee 1.2 
7.6 1906-10 5.6 1921-25.. 5.9 
+ 46 oo ae 6.1 19396.5..«:<.. 6.8 
. Bae 3) ae 5.7 i 6.1 
« Gk i) ee 9.5 i ee 6.0 
- 6.3 p30 See 8.3 19394... 6.5 
- 8.2 FORGe ives 5.0 
6.7 1911-15 6.9 
. 6.4 3 Ae 5.7 
. 6.0 1 ee 5.6 
Gat pit eee 2.9 
+ eS ht sae 1.8 
« pb See 1.5 
« GS 1916-20.. 3.4 





2. 
tion by sex for the entire period in the 
table below. 


Mortality from Alcoholism, U. S. Reg-. 
istration Area, 1920-1928 


7——Male——. -——Female—= 





er Per 
Age Deaths Cent Deaths Cent 
5- 9 2 ia 1 aa 
10-14 16 0.1 3 0.1 
15-19 188 0.7 36 1.3 
20-24 466 1.9 113 4.2 
25-29 1,076 4.3 235 8.7 
30-34 2,127 8.4 373 13.7 
35-39 3,497 13.8 516 19.0 
40-44 3,975 15.7 456 16.8 
45-49 3,994 15.8 398 14.7 
50-54 3,551 14.0 255 9.4 
55-59 2,604 10.3 154 5.7 
60-64 1,860 7.4 86 3.2 
65-69 1,091 4.3 46 ind 
70-74 518 2.1 20 0.7 
75-79 211 0.8 10 0.4 
80-84 70 0.3 6 0.2 
85-89 25 0.1 5 0.2 
90-94 2 eA 1 ‘ 
95-99 ag aa 
100 and over 2 an ‘ ‘ 
25,275 100.0 2,714 100.0 


It would have added to the value of 
this study if deaths could have been 
tabulated by single years of life to ad- 
mit of the working out of a precise 
average age at death but this has not 
been feasible. Of special interest, how- 
ever, is the distribution of deaths un- 
der thirty years of age which for both 
sexes combined during the period 1915- 
1927 has been as follows. During 1915- 
17, the proportion of deaths under 
thirty was 7.9 per cent, falling to 6.8 
per cent during the three years ending 
with 1920. It increased to 8 per cent 
during the four years ending with 
1927, falling to 7 per cent during 
the three years ending with 1927. 
In proportion to the total population 
the mortality from alcoholism at 
ages under thirty has changed from 2.8 
per 100,000 during 1915-17 to 1.0 in 
1918-20, 2.1 in 1921-24, and 2.4 in 1925- 
27. It was as high as 2.6 per 100,000 
for the year 1927, or practically the 
same as the average for the three years 
ending with 1917. Deaths from alco- 
holism under age thirty are a unique 
phenomenon in that such deaths are 
seldom reported for other countries. 
The facts are highly suggestive and of 
no small practical importance for, since 
1915 to 1927, 2856 deaths under age 
thirty have been recorded in this coun- 
try from alcoholism. The results seem 
to substantiate the general impression 
that not only is alcoholism among the 
young much more common in this coun- 
try than elsewhere regardless of pro- 
hibition, or because of it, but the rate 
of frequency is not diminishing but 
rather showing an increase from 0.7 in 
1920 to 2.6 per 100,000 during 1927. 

Another disconcerting aspect of the 
question is the relatively high propor- 
tion of deaths from alcoholism among 
women. Tabulating the figures I find 
that, during the three years ending 
with 1922, the proportion was 8.9 per 
cent for females. During 1923-25 it 
was 9.4 per cent, during 1926-28, 10.2 
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per cent of the total recorded mortality 
from alcoholism in the United States 
registration area. The total number of 
deaths of women from alcoholism 1920- 
28 has been 2714. I give the facts by 
three periods in tabular form. 


Mortality from Alcoholism, U. S. Reg- 
istration Area, 1920-1928 


Females 
Deaths 
PUREE. hai Ms dbl b olin Rew dis ons s.0 441 
RE oro tiles ds SS b a GCG aie emis x 935 
BRAS. H5 en icikic Gs oak Oh x 0's os SS Seb s. 1,338 
DURA ccinls 35 osm ierste Deion eee tee% 2,714 


In comparison with England and 
Wales our mortality from alcoholism is 
enormously in excess of the prevailing 
rate in that country. I give below com- 
parative death rates for both alco- 
holism and cirrhosis of the liver for the 
United States and England and Wales 
for the period 1918-1928. 


Mortality from Alcoholism and Cirrho- 

sis of the Liver, U. S. Registration Area 

and England and Wales, 1918-1928. 
Rates per 100,000 


Cirrhosis 





Alcoholism of the Liver 

se ~ ai ™ 

U.S.A. E.&W. U.S.A. BE &W. 
1918 2.7, 0.2 9.0 5.0 
1919 1.6 0.3 7.9 4.3 
1920 1.0 0.6 if 4.7 
1921 1.8 0.5 7.4 5.1 
1922 2.6 0.4 7.5 5.0 
1923 3.2 0.4 7.2 4.6 
1924 3,2 0.3 7.4 4.6 
1925 3.6 0.4 7.3 4.7 
1926 3.9 0.3 7.2 4.8 
1927 4.0 0.3 7.5 4.7 
1928 4.0 0.3 7.5 4.8 

The preceding table clearly em- 


phasizes the extraordinary contrast. 
Against an alcoholic death rate in 1928 
of 4.0 per 100,000 for the United States 
registration area, the corresponding 
rate for England and Wales was 0.3, 
and against a rate of 7.5 for cirrhosis 
of the liver in the United States, that 
for England and Wales was only 4.8. 
It is certainly significant in this con- 
nection that the alcoholic death rate 
during the last two years under prohi- 
bition should have been the highest on 
record since 1918. To further illus- 
trate the excess of our death rate from 
acute and chronic alcoholism, I give a 
few comparative rates for other coun- 
tries, mostly for the year 1928. Against 
an average death rate of 4.0 per 100,- 
000 from alcoholism for the United 
States, the rate for England and Wales 
was 0.3, for Scotland, 1.0, Irish Free 
State, 0.5, Northern Ireland, 0.6, Italy, 
2.4, Australia, 1.7, Spain, 1.9, Denmark, 
1.4, New Zealand, 1.1. As a matter of 
special interest I also add the follow- 
ing tabulation for the Dominion of 
Canada for the years 1921-1928. 


Mortality from Alcoholism, Canada, 
1921-1928 
Rate per 
Deaths 100,000 
“TR oes tae oe 82 13 
“PER Re eerceanla teed 2 92 1.4 
1D VSG See res 125 1.9 
TSR aie an ee 125 1.9 
DOB icyou sro on ore Wem ere 128 1.9 
eens ole t GS ete 208 2.2 
"LE eae ein ape 229 2.4 
{A AR aa & 219 2.3 
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Mortality from Alcoholism—New York City 
Medical Examiner’s Returns, 1921-29 








Rate per 

Year Manhattan Brooklyn Bronx Queens Richmond Total 100,000 
er 80 29 9 6 3 127 2.2 
it Se ee 171 40 13 7 2 233 3.9 
Bai gce cn tare 0,6 266 86 12 1 5 370 6.1 
i Aten a 394 87 14 2 2 499 8.0 
3 | SRA aan: 456 102 15 5 7 585 9.2 
Le 466 121 25 4 1 617 9.5 
pC SE Ea 561 124 25 . 4 5 719 10.9 
oo ae 585 150 20 8 6 769 11.4 
RIED Sols wc nee 602 130 22 11 4 769 11.2 
3,581 869 155 48 35 4,688 8.2 


Note: Previous to 1926 the Province of 
Quebec was not included in the Canadian 
registration area. Since 1926, the statistics 
cover the entire Dominion. 


The preceding table furnishes an- 
other interesting contrast to the corre- 
sponding data for the United States. 
Against an alcoholic death rate of 4.0 
per 100,000 for the United States in 
1928, the Canadian rate during the 
same year was only 2.3. I may add that 
by provinces the rate was 4.5 for Brit- 
ish Columbia, 2.3 for Ontario and 1.8 
for Quebec. Space does not permit of 
enlarging upon this interesting aspect 
of the situation. 

I, however, include a table for Hol- 
land for the last five years which fur- 
nishes a still more striking contrast. 
Here the average rate for 1924-28 has 
been only 0.29 per 100,000, against a 
rate of 4.0 for this country. 


Mortality from Alcoholism, Holland, 
1924-1928. Rates per 100,000 


Male Female Total Rate 
1924 25 6 31 0.43 
1925 17 3 20 0.27 
1926 14 4 18 0.24 
1927 19 2 21 0.28 
1928 15 3 18 0.23 
1924-28 90 18 108 0.29 


Without further enlarging upon the 
international aspects of the problem, I 
now present a table for 1921-1929 
showing the returns of the Medical 
Examiner of the City of New York of 
inquests revealing deaths from acute 
and chronic alcoholism and presenting 
an extremely interesting picture. 

It is shown that the rate has in- 
creased from 2.2 per 100,000 in 1921 
to 11.2 in 1929 and that the overage 
rate for the entire period was 8.2. The 
total mortality was 4688, most of which 
occurred in the Borough of Manhattan. 

I also have some extremely interest- 
ing data for the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s experience in the tropics, cov- 
ering the period 1914-1929. During the 
years 1914-22 the average mortality 
from alcoholism among the entire pop- 
ulation subject to the Company’s juris- 
diction but limited to hospital experi- 


ence, was 2.4 per 100,000. It had been 
as high as 6.2 in 1914 and as low as 
1.1 for 1919. During the seven years 
ending with 1929 the average rate was 
only 1.0 per 100,000, having been as 
high as 2.1 in 1925, and with no deaths 
from alcoholism in 1927. In the 
entire experience of the Company in 
1929 with a population of 171,000 ex- 
posed to risk, there were 50 cases of 
alcoholism treated in the hospitals of 
the company with one death, or a rate 
of 0.6. 

There has been a like reduction in 
the mortality from cirrhosis of the 
liver. This during 1914-22 averaged 
7.3 per 100,000 against a rate of 5.0 
during 1925-29. During that year 1.4 
per 100,000 of the rate was due to alco- 
holic cirrhosis and 3.6 to the non-alco- 
holic type of the disease. Yet these 
results have been achieved in a region 
of the world where drinking is a com- 
mon practice. 

For purpose of convenient compari- 
son I also give in this table the corre- 
sponding rates for the United States 
registration area. It is shown that 
throughout the period under observa- 
tion the Metropolitan rate has been 
consistently somewhat lower than the 
corresponding rate for the country as a 
whole with the exception of the year 
1912 when the rates were identical. 
The differences are significant for the 
rates apply to the wage earning ele- 
ment of the population which appar- 
ently is less inclined to excessive in- 
dulgence than the industrially unin- 
sured. The explanation for this differ- 
ence would make a useful contribution 
to studies of the subject. In any event 
it is shown that acute and chronic alco- 
holism is a serious mortality problem 
at the present time regardless of pro- 
hibition and that the trend of the death 
rate is obviously in the wrong direc- 
tion. I regret that for the time being 
it is impossible to present statistics for 
1929 which are in course of tabulation 
and may be dealt with in a subsequent 
article. 


Mortality from Alcoholism in the Experience of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1911-29. Rates per 100,000 


U.S. Met. U.S. Met. 
1911,... “£9 4.0 1916...%..4038 5.1 
1912.. 5.3 5.3 OT... 5.2 4.9 
1913.. 5.9 5.2 1918.. 2.7 1.8 
1914.. 4.9 4.7 fA earns 2 1.4 
1915.. 4.4 4.1 AOZO 6 vic LY 0.6 





U.S. Met. U.S. Met. 
1921 “ee 0.9 2926....5 33 3.7 
1922 - 26 2.1 1927... 4.0 3.5 
TORS. s5. Sue 3.0 1928.. 4.0 3.3 
A924. .-...° Sek 2.9 1929.. 3.4 
POS ccs Oe 3.0 
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A Fortune 


to 
Share 


Simple Rules for Success in Selling as 
Practiced by a Man Who Refused 
to Be Dominated by Negative 
Little Things 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


surance Society representative 

with the H. H. Pennock agency in 
New York, has a fortune to share. For 
a number of years, in magazine articles, 
in public addresses and in his everyday 
life he has endeavored to pass a part 
of this fortune along to his fellow man. 
The fortune consists of happiness and 
the joy of living. 

Most of us reverse the methods used 
by Mr. Young in quest of this fortune. 
The usual procedure is to get out and 
hustle like sixty for some money, con- 
vinced that happiness will follow in its 
wake. Vash Young went after happi- 
ness first, achieved it through disci- 
plined thinking and the problem of 
money making has taken care of itself. 
And; to. use an outworn but appro- 
priate expression, how! He started 
from scratch eight years ago as an 
agent for the Equitable. Although ab- 
solutely inexperienced in the business 
Mr. Young has averaged better than 
two million a year for six of the eight 
he has devoted to life insurance. Prac- 
tically the entire story of his working 
methods is contained in the “Fourteen 
Points” printed on this page. 


\ Y ASH YOUNG, Equitable Life As- 


* 


Cw 


Vash Young, 


Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the 
United States. 


Cw 





OLD CLOTHES FOR SALE 


“What life insurance needs 
is some new clothes. The 
business needs dressing up. 
The old ‘grave clothes’ should 
be discarded in favor of mod- 
ern, financial dress. Substi- 
tute for death and disaster 
such points as estate build- 
ing, incomes, investment 
value and all such positive 
benefits.”—Vash Young. 











“How has business been this year?” 
he was asked by a representative of 
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“Business has been 
“And was 


THE SPECTATOR. 
good,” was the quiet reply. 
it good during August, when total sales 


fell off eight per cent?” “I found 
August to be a normal month.” 

Then, with as much of a show of im- 
patience as Mr. Young ever allows 
himself, he said: “There is no lack of 
confidence in life insurance on the part 
of the public—people need and appre- 
ciate life insurance more than ever 
before. The trouble has been that the 
average agent has not shown a like 
confidence and appreciation of it. They 
are the ones who have been bluffed by 
hard times talk.” 

Mr. Young declares that most agents 
know enough about life insurance to 
make a success of it but that they do 
not know enough to be enthusiastic. 

(Concluded on page 45) 








Fourteen Points for Success 
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I have,” instead of “Please God, give me a lot more.” 


. Try to make. somebody happy for the day before 


leaving the house. 


. If the subway is crowded, prove your dominion over 


irritability and resentment by expressing patience 
and tolerance. 


- If a rainy day, rejoice over the fact prospects will 


probably all be in and that you will not have much 
competition in seeing them. 


. Enter the office with a smile instead of a grouch. 
. Have more work scheduled for the day than you can 


possibly do. 


. Spend the hours from 9:30 to 12:30 and from 2 to 


4:30 either in a prospect’s office or on the way to one. 


9. 


. Get up in the morning and say, “Thank God for what 8. Realize that you cannot sell insurance to anybody in 


your own office. 


If you want to tell your office associates how good you 
are or about your troubles or about your prospective 
business, do it after business hours. 


10. You must agree to a reduction of ten cents a minute 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


for all time wasted between 9:30 and 12:30 and 
2:00 and 4:30. 


Think of your prospect’s needs instead of your own. 


Don’t stop working when you get an application. 
Try to get another one to go with it. 


Be convinced that you are in the best business in the 
world. 


Actually see at least six people a day. 
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say to Helen that I had ‘but one’ 
worry in the world, and that was 
for the boys and their mother; 
that if I knew that they never 
would come to; want and that the 
boys would be educated, I would 
fear nothing, ‘not even death it- 
self. * 

“As the years passed and all 
my plans for getting ahead had 
failed, this worry increased; it 
bore down on me and unfitted me 
for work. My small investments 
failed to pan out. I was unlucky 
or maybe a poor business man. 
I could not make money grow as 
some men can. Even money I 
would put in the bank would not 
stay there. Our expenses were in- 
creasing and I was getting no- 
where. What was the cause?” 


Follows Banker’s Advice 


“One day about this time I 
talked my troubles over with the 
president of one of the local 
banks, whom I knew and who 
knew the circumstances. Almost 
right at the beginning and with 
much earnestness he said, ‘Doc- 
tor, take life insurance. Take 
enough to amount to something 
and keep adding to it as you are 
able. That will drive away the 
only worry you have and it is the 
only thing that will. Go in debt 
for it if you must. With this 
family worry, the worry that 
keeps men down and sends them 
to an early grave, off your mind, 
you will find a way to make the 
payments and you will be a suc- 
cess. I know what I am talking 
about because I have gone 
through the same thing.’ 

“That was enough; what could 
I do but take this banker’s advice. 
I had tried everything else and 
failed and the more I thought of 
it the more determined I was to 
fight the weak excuse, ‘I can’t 
afford it,’ and turn my worries 
over to life insurance. So I fol- 


lowed the banker’s advice and 
Life Educational 


The.Cost of Worry 


(Concluded from page 3) 


took out enough insurance to 
amount to something and I have 
been adding to it ever since. 
When I had not the money to 
make a payment I would borrow 
it. 

“From the day I took out that 
first policy I was a changed man. 
I was no longer cowed by fear and 
worry. I dressed better. We 
lived better. My work became a 
pleasure. I was getting some- 
where. And everybody knew it 
and wanted to help. From that 
day I prospered. From that day 
I began to live.” 


Saves His Life 


“You told me I was going to die 
and could not understand why I 
seemed to show so little concern. 
The only reason I can give is that 
my house was in order. My life 
insurance had assumed all my 
obligations and I had not a worry 
in the world. There was the 
policy to pay my debts and leave 
Helen a goodly sum to do with as 
she pleased. But the policies that 
gave me the greatest satisfaction 
were the monthly income. There 
was one to take care of Helen as 
long as she lived, and one for each 
of the boys to insure their educa- 
tion and give them a little start. 
And for my dear old father and 
mother, who had skimped and 
saved to put me through school, 
IT had provided a monthly income 
for the lifetime of each. 

“To be sure I wanted to live, 





IFE agents and company execu- 

tives all over the Nation have 
for years been acquainted with the 
peculiar “pulling power” of the 
leaflets written by William T. Nash. 
The accompanying story is perhaps 
one of the most convincing and 
compelling arguments in favor of 
life insurance ever written. This 
article will shortly be issued in leaf- 
let form, attractively bound and 
printed. For supplies of this great 
selling aid write, The Spectator 
Company, 243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 














but the fact that I had attained 
my chief object in life over- 
shadowed everything else. I was 
ready. And that is what saved my 
life. The slightest worry or emo- 
tion or regret would have proved 
fatal. You and I know this. We 
have seen good men die when 
they should have lived. Worry 
killed them. Not worry for 
themselves, but worry for their 
wives and children.” 


Realizes Long Cherished Dream 


“I can say with aJl seriousness 
that life insurance not only saved 
me from failure, but it actually 
saved my life. This I firmly be- 
lieve. By one stroke of the pen, 
I might say, I created a cash 
estate for Helen and the boys and 
thus drove away the only worries 
I had. In this most simple way 
I realized my long cherished 
dream and which I had failed to 
do in any other way. I now have 
enough life insurance to keep us 
when I am ready to quit work or 
to take care of the family, should 
I go first; and I am still taking 
more. 

“The banker was right when 
he said, “Take life insurance, and 
go in debt for it if you must.’ 
When all anxiety for one’s family 
ceases the rest is easy. But I 
often wonder how many men stop 
to think of the cost of worry or 
the value of peace of mind and a 
clear head. I confess I did not 
until forced to and I had to pay 
the price.” 


Chartered Insurance Institute 
Journal 


The Chartered Insurance Institute 
Journal, 1929, volume 32, published by 
Charles and Edwin Layton, London, 
England, has been received. As usual, 
it is filled with valuable information 
and many excellent papers by authori- 
ties on the subjects discussed. It has a 
most comprehensive index and runs to 
372 pages. Its cost is $4.75 and copies 
may be ordered through THE SPEC- 
TATOR, sole selling agents in America 
for the Charles and Edwin Layton pub- 
lications. 
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Let's Lead Them Out 


Life Insurance Has Demonstrated Its Leadership During Business 
Depression; It Will Maintain Leadership Through 


By HENry Camp Harris 


Cooperative Advertising 


Vice President, National Security Life Insurance Co. 


HY should not the life insur- 

V V ance business be the Moses that 

will lead other lines of business 
out of the wilderness? 

Is there another business better pre- 
pared or equipped for this leadership? 

Prepared, because the investment of 
money for others being a serious mat- 
ter, life officers have had to study every 
phase of business affairs. They know 
something about every other line of 
business. 

Equipped, because life companies 
have the men, the money and the spirit. 
With a goal set last year for two hun- 
dred billion in force in ten years, they 
know where they are going and are 
on the way. 

While others, seeming dazed and un- 
certain, procrastinate, show fear and 
much indecision, the life companies 
are going steadily forward this year. 

Leadership is already ours. Let’s 
keep it. 

There has been no unemployment of 
our men or money. Life insurance dol- 
lars are never idle. National, state 
and county governments are using 
them. Railways, steel, oil, motors, air- 
ways and manufacturers find them 
directly and indirectly in their plans. 
Farm owners, home owners in town 
and city, hotels and office buildings use 
them. Labor, lots of it, is employed 
following every loan for construction. 
Indeed, these busy dollars of ours are 
everywhere. 

But, really, how many people out- 
side of our business know of these 
great services our nation is receiving 
every day from life companies, benefits 
to our policyholders and all others 
while they live? 

At last a great cooperative educa- 
tional campaign is about to be launched 
by the associated life companies of 
America. Very soor one will@read in 
magazine and newspaper, hear on radio, 
see and hear in theatre of some of 
these other services of life insurance. 

This educational campaign will do 
many things for us. It will result in 
a better understanding, thus creating 
much good will. It will reduce unfair 
legislation; it will assist us in conserv- 
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iy Some of the benefits to be realized \ 
through cooperative advertising are 
outlined here. A fuller presentation 
of the subject will be featured by 
the Life Agency Officers Association, 
of which the author is an active 














member, at the Chicago meeting next 
aN week—Editors Note. J 


ing our business in force; it will stim- 
ulate our production of new business; 
it will reduce our agency mortality and 
it will greatly assist us in recruiting 
a higher type of representatives. Any 
one of these alone would justify the 
expense of the campaign. 

Then, too, not every one knows of 
our services for the widow and orphan, 
the disabled and the old. Very little 
is known of business insurance for the 
small concern, and practically nothing 
is known of our stock retirement plans. 
Even life insurance trusts with the 
banks are just now getting some atten- 
tion, due to the advertising of banks 
and trust companies. Each Sunday 
and on week days we all read how banks 
can handle insurance trust funds, 
estates we have created for the insured 
to leave to his family. Trust estate 
results speak for themselves. More 
power to the banks for their farsighted- 
ness and their cooperative attitude. 


Little Known Facilities 


Is it generally known, even among 
our largest policyholders, that the life 
company that creates the estate, may 
also administer and conserve this 
estate? Is it known that we may act 
as a corporate executor for this insur- 
ance estate, especially personal insur- 
ance; that all our assets are behind our 
trust agreement and that a definite in- 
terest rate is guaranteed? 

The men who own life companies, 
or act as trustees for policyholders, 
must see to it that the life insurance 
business not only holds its own, but 
that it also makes the progress to 
which it is entitled. The public needs 
a better understanding of our business 
and its services to mankind. 

Let’s start this great cooperative 
educational movement at once. Will 


not the great advertising minds of the 
country, who will assist us, have a gold 
mine of material for copy in word and 
picture? They will tell how we serve 
governments and business, how insur- 
ance meets death expenses, how homes 
are unmortgaged. They will tell of our 
income check to the widow and orphan, 
how a business is saved, how young 
men get started with our aid. They 
will tell about our checks to the dis- 
abled, and how certain old men meet 
the postman with a smile on the first 
of the month. 

The big story they will get over will 
be of our income check service for home 
needs, the modern feeding miracle plan 
that creates a grocery reserve for the 
mother and children. They will tell the 
whole world that there is another im- 
mortality, the immortality of the in- 
come for those who live. 

Why have ten states already passed 
old age pension plans, with others to 
follow soon? Who knows much about 
our self-pension plan, where a man 
thirty years of age, for fifteen cents 
a day (the price of a package of 
cigarettes), may guarantee himself a 
pension of a dollar a day at age sixty 
five for three thousand and sixty days? 

What next, we ask, will state govern- 
ments do. Maybe pensions for mothers 
where fathers failed to provide. Who 
knows much about our plan where a 
father thirty years of age may at death 
leave his family an income of a dollar 
a day for four thousand and eighty 
days, and that the cost is about fifteen 
cents a day, the price of one bottle of 
milk? 

Let’s tell all this in a language the 
public can understand. 

If life insurance is the only serum, 
the toxin-antitoxin, that will prevent 
family poverty and dependent old age, 
then are we giving a true accounting 
of our stewardship if we fail longer in 
seeing to it that everyone knows of 
our service? 

Let’s start this cooperative educa- 
tional campaign not later than the first 
of the new year, and so let our business 
be the Moses to lead others out of the 
wilderness. 


Life Educational 








Estate Tax Ruling 
(Concluded from page 11) 


entire proceeds will be exempt from 
Federal Estate Tax. He bases his con- 
tention on (1) the Law which taxes 
insurance under policies “taken out by 
the decedent on his own life” and (2) 
Article 25 of the Regulations which 
defines this phrase as follows:—‘In- 
surance is deemed to be taken out by 
the decedent in all cases where he pays 
all the premiums, either directly or 
indirectly, whether or not he makes the 
application. On the other hand, the 
insurance is not deemed to be taken 
out by the decedent, even though the 
application is made by him, where all 
the premiums are actually paid by the 
beneficiary. Where a portion of the 
premiums was paid by the beneficiary 
and the remaining portion by the de- 
cedent, the insurance will be deemed 
to have been taken out by the latter 
in the proportion that the premiums 
paid by him bear to the total of pre- 
miums paid.” 

It is true that the present Federal 
Estate Tax Law does not specifically 
exempt proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies in cases where the insured has 
given up all legal incidents of owner- 
ship. Furthermore, the present Trea- 
sury Regulations interpreting the Law 
contain no specific exemption, nor has 
the United States Supreme Court 
passed on this point directly. Never- 
theless, a reading of the official ma- 
terial at hand offers much upon which 
to base an opinion. 


Article 27 of Regulation 70 provides: 
—“All insurance in excess of $40,000 
receivable by beneficiaries other than 
the estate, regardless of when taken 
out, must be included in the gross 
estate where the decedent during his 
life retained legal incidents of owner- 
ship in the policies of insurance as, for 
example, a power to change the bene- 
ficiary, to surrender or cancel the poli- 
cies, to assign them, to revoke an 
assignment of them, to pledge them for 
loans or to dispose otherwise of them 
and their proceeds for his own benefit, 
etc.” Can it not be inferred that if the 
decedent retained no legal incidents of 
ownership in the policies that the pro- 
ceeds would not have to be included in 
his gross estate? Why should the above 
quoted paragraph be allowed to remain 
in the Regulations if the Treasury 
Department intends to include proceeds 
in cases where the decedent has given 
up all legal incidents of ownership? 


In the Chase National Bank decision, 
the United States Supreme Court, Jan- 
uary 2, 1929, Mr. Justice Stone, deliv- 
ering the opinion of the Court, said:— 
“The statute in terms taxes transfers. 
Life provisions in earlier acts have 
been generally upheld as imposing a 
tax on the privilege of transferring the 
property of the decedent at death, mea- 
sured by the value of the interest 
transferred or which ceases at 
death. . . . But until the moment of 
death the decedent retained a legal in- 
terest in the policies which gave him 
the power of disposition of them and 
their proceeds as completely as if he 
were himself the beneficiary of them. 
The precise question presented is 
whether the termination at death of 
that power and the consequent passing 
to the designated beneficiaries of all 
rights under the policies freed of the 


Life Insurance 





possibility of its exercise may be the 
legitimate subject of a transfer tax, as 
is true of the termination by death of 
any of the other legal incidents of 
property through which its use or 
economic enjoyment may be controlled. 
. .. But we think that the rule applied 
in Saltonstall v. Saltonstall, supra, to 
a succession tax is equally applicable 
to a transfer tax where, as here, the 
power of disposition is reserved exclu- 
sively to the transferer for his own 
benefit. Such an outstanding power 
residing exclusively in a donor to recall 
a gift after it is made is a limitation on 
the gift which makes it incomplete as 
to the donor as well as to the donee, 
and we think that the termination of 


- such a power at death may also be the 


appropriate subject of a tax upon 
transfers. ... And we see no necessity 
to debate the question whether the poli- 
cies themselves were so transferred, for 
we think the power to tax the privilege 
of transfer at death cannot be con- 
trolled by the mere choice of the for- 
malities which may attend the donor’s 
bestowal of benefits on another at 
death, or of the particular methods by 
which his purpose is effected, so long 
as he retains control over those benefits 
with power to direct their future en- 
joyment until his death. Termination 
of the power of control at the time of 
death inures to the benefit of him who 
owns the property subject to the power 
and thus brings about, at death, the 
completion of that shifting of the eco- 
nomic benefits of property which is the 
real subject of the tax. . 


In the Northern Trust Company de- 
cision, United States Supreme Court, 
January 2, 1929, Mr. Justice Stone, 
delivering the opinion of the Court 
said:—“in its plan and scope the tax 
is one imposed on transfers at death or 
made in contemplation of death and 
is measured by the value at death of 
the interest which is transferred. 


“It is of significance, although not 
conclusive, that the only section impos- 
ing the tax, 401, does so on the net 
estate of decedents and that the mis- 
cellaneous items of property required 
by 402 to be brought into the gross 
estate for the purpose of com~uting 
the tax, unless the present remainders 
be an exception, are either property 
transferred in contempiation of deatn 
or property passing out of the control, 
possession or enjoyment of the dece- 
dent at his death. They are property 
held by the decedent in joint tenancy 
or by the entirety, property of another 
subject to the decedent’s power of 
appointment and insurance policies 
atfected by the decedent on his own life, 
payable to his estate or to others at his 
death. The two sections read together 
indicates no purpose to tax completed 
gifts made by the donor in his lifetime 
not in contemplation of death, where 
he has retained no such control, pos- 
session or enjoyment. 


The Internal Revenue Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Treasury Department— 
Ct. D. 74—publishes a decision of the 
Court of Claims of the United States 
in the Guettel case, May 6, 1929. Quot- 
ing from this Ct. D. 74—‘Where the 
decedent makes an absolute and uncon- 
ditional assignment of a _ policy of 
insurance upon his own life, no part 
of the proceeds received by the assignee 
need be included in determining the 
value of the gross estate.” It is true 
that the opinion of the Court states 
that the assignment was absolute and 








unconditional “for value received” but 
apparently the question did not arise 
as to whether or not the value was in 
money or money’s worth. In fact, Mr. 
Guettel applied for the insurance in 
question in January, 1920, the policy 
being made payable to his estate. On 
March 25, 1920, he assigned the policy 
to his wife on a regular insurance as- 
signment blank which quoted the words 
“for value received”. The policy was 
only two months old when assigned, 
and, therefore, it is quite apparent that 
Mrs. Guettel did not purchase it from 
her husband “for value received in 
money or money’s worth.” It is also 
interesting to note that the Court in its 
opinion did not comment on the ques- 
tion of who paid the premium. 


On September 10, 1930, the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals promul- 
gated an opinion in the Liebes case. 
Quoting from the opinion:—‘Peti- 
tioner rests her contention that the 
proceeds of the insurance policies are 
not to be included in the gross estate 
on the case of Lewellyn v. Frick, et al., 
268 U.S. 2388. . 


“While the above decision is not so 
broad as petitioner contends, it does 
suggest the test to be applied—whether 
or not the right to the proceeds had 
vested in the named beneficiaries. 


The same general question of law 
has been more fully discussed by the 
Supreme Court in three later cases, in 
all of which the opinion was rendered 
by the same learned Justice. Salton- 
stall v. Saltonstall. et al., 276 U.S. 260; 
Clase National Bank v. U.S., 278 U.S. 
327; Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., 
278 U.S. 339. The rule to be found in 
these cases is that ‘a transfer made 
subject to a power of revocation in the 
transferer, terminable at his death, is 
not complete until his death.’ Thus, if 
an insurance policy reserves to the in- 
sured alone, the power to change the 
beneficiary no rights have vested in 
the beneficiary and the transfer is in- 
complete until the death of the insured. 
If, however, the policy names a bene- 
ficiary without power of revocation or 
requires the beneficiary’s consent, the 
transfer is complete. The several poli- 
cies before us must be tested by these 
principles.” 

It would appear to me from the 
above material that there is no neces- 
sity for an insured to surrender his 
existing insurance and having it re- 
placed at additional cost, or for him to 
sell his present policies in order to have 
the proceeds exempt from Federal 
Estate Tax at his death. It is my opin- 
ion that if an insured gives up all legal 
incidents of ownership in his present 
insurance by assignment or otherwise, 
making the transfer complete during 
his lifetime, the entire proceeds would 
be exempt from Federal Estate Tax 
unless such transfer is made in con- 
templation of death. 

The other members of the committee, 
Mr. Myrick, chairman, and Roger B. 
Hull, concur fully with both the rea- 
soning and conclusions of the Morton 
memorandum. The committee feels that 
it goes a long way toward clarifying, 
for the benefit of all life underwriters, 
the very soundest advice which can be 
given for the protection of existing 
policyholders and for the guidance of 


future policyholders. 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 








Annual Convention of 
Penna. Agents 





Percy H. Goodwin Makes 
His First Public Speech 
Since Election 





Held at Harrisburg 





Other Speakers Discuss Legisla- 
tion, Cut Rates and Other 
Subjets 


The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents held at Harrisburg on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week was a 
challenge to the members of this in- 
fluential body to face the many serious 
difficulties with courage and determin- 
ation and not to indulge in apathy. 
“The insurance business is not a busi- 
ness for the young man who has grown 
old while indulging in secureness” was, 
in a way, the keynote of the gathering. 

A number of excellent addresses were 
delivered. Percy H. Goodwin, newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, made his 
first public utterance since assumption 
of the presidency. Mr. Goodwin’s ad- 
dress appears in part on another page 
of this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Gilbert S. Painell, of Indiana, Penn., 
a member of the board of directors of 
The State Association, spoke on “The 
Insurance Business and Legislation.” 
In discussing the question of the qual- 
ification of agents he said, in part: 
“The interests of the public must be 
safeguarded first. Accordingly, evidence 
of sufficient knowledge of insurance 
and character should be a prerequisite 
to license as an agent. Approximately, 
25 per cent of the agents are in finan- 
cial difficulty, some become defaulters 
and embezzlers, thus increasing the cost 
of insurance to the public; perhaps, 
the financial condition of agencies 
should be determined by annual audit; 
perhaps, annual financial statements 
from every agent should be required by 
the insurance department agents, who 
devote their entire energies to the in- 
surance business, achieve, competency 
and ability to serve the public, and meet 
their obligations, should be protected 
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GENERAL BROKERS’ DINNER 


The Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel Astor was crowded to 
capacity at the fifth annual din- 
ner of the General Brokers As- 
sociation of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. Judge Albert Conway, 
former New York superintendent 
of Insurance, presided as toast- 
master and made a brief address 
in which he urged the brokers to 
learn about their business, par- 
ticularly rate making, in order 
that they might educate the pub- 
lic insurancewise. Other speak- 
ers were James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; Arthur Arnow, presi- 
dent of the association; Frank L. 
Gardner of Poughkeepsie, repre- 
senting the New York and Na- 
tional Associations of Insurance 
Agents; Don Holbrook, legislative 
correspondent, Arthur Schwartz, 
chairman, acquisition cost com- 
mittee, Brokers’ Association of 
Illinois, and Herman A. Bayern, 
former president of the General 
Brokers Association. Telegrams 
of regret were read from Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes. 











from transient, part-time, ignorant 
agents in order that the public be bet- 
ter served. License fees should be in- 
creased and insurance companies pro- 
hibited from directly or indirectly pay- 
ing agent’s license fees; bona fide 
agents, who have the interest of the 
public and the insurance business at 
heart, will not object and will have in- 
creasing respect for their profession. 
Qualifications of agents should be the 
subject of further study and legisla- 
tion.” 

Henry McKeen, Jr., of Easton, spoke 
on “Cut Rate Insurance” and gave a 
number of practical and excellent sug- 
gestions as to how best to combat, con- 
trol and eliminate it. He said that to 
any one who has studied the situation 
it is plain that the present Pennsyl- 
vania Method of Schedule Rating is a 
joke. The law provides that schedules 
must be filed, and that there shall be 
no discrimination between risks sub- 
stantially of the same character. 


Mass. Compulsory 
Auto Law Scored 





Bay State Agents Are Told 
That Time Is Now Ripe 
for Its Repeal 





Annual Meeting in Boston 





Roscoe K. Noble Re-Elected Pres- 
ident of Massachusetts 
Association 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Declaring that the 
time is now ripe fcr the repeal of the 
present compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law and the substitution of a 
financial responsibility law based on 
the best features of such laws in other 
States with modifications to meet the 
situation in Massachusetts, John W. 
Downs, counsel for the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts, principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler this after- 
noon was applauded to the echo. 


Mr. Downs said that the present law 
was unsatisfactory to everybody, the 
public, insurance people, and all who 
had anything to do with its administra- 
tion or interpretation. Mr. Downs was 
the first speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram and reviewed the compulsory 
automobile insurance law during its 
operation for the past three years. He 
said that the accidents had been on the 
increase, there being 21,000 more ac- 
cidents in 1929 then in 1928, and that 
it looked as though there would be a 
substantial increase this year. 


Mr. Downs emphasized the safety 
side of a financial responsibility act 
saying that it was better to place the 
burden of accident responsibility upon 
the shoulders of the motorist through a 
proper demerit system as was the case 
in the States where the financial re- 
sponsibility act was in operation. As 
it is in Massachusetts under the present 
law, he said, the burden is transferred 
to the insurance companies and the 
tendency on the part of the motorist is 
to feel that his responsibility is taken 
care of by his insurance policy and, 
therefore, he is not apt to exercise the 
same care that he would if he was the 

(Concluded on. page 30) 
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Detroit 
Fidelity and Surety 
Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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STATE AGENTS 
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9 Clinton St. 
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Staking the Claim 


AGENTS ‘‘stake’’ a valuable claim when taking 
on a Commonwealth Agency. 


THIS progressive, financially sound Company 
with advanced ideas of service and co-operation 
extend to the agent exceptional opportunities 
to build up a prosperous business and a loyal 
clientele. 


GO PROSPECTING with the Courier and enjoy 
that prosperity due intelligent effort. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


(1930-31) 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


FEATURES: 
Preeminent Directory of Insurance Counsel, 
Claims Attorneys and Independent Adjusters 


Index of Insurers Operating in the United States 
with data concerning date and place of organization, 
class, territory and assets 
(Alphabetically arranged regardless of class) 
Suggestions Relating to the Investigation of 
Insurance Claims and the Taking of Statements 
By Albert E. Meder, A. B., J. D. 

(General Counsel for Central West Casualty Co., Detroit) 


Digests of Laws Applicable to Insurance 
(Each State, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Canada) 


Introductory copies of this issue will be supplied with- 
out charge to insurance company officials, home and 
branch office counsel, claim superintendents, adjusters, 
etc., whose duties include the employment of attorneys 
and independent adjusters. 

If you are in the above described class and have not 
already received the new issue, a copy will be sent upon 
request. Orders from others filled at $5.00 per copy. 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
Fisher Building Chicago, III. 
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Illinois A.I.A. Annual 
Meeting Nov. 6 





W. E. Webb, Q. A. Ryan and 
Many Other Speakers on 
Program at Danville 


The annual meeting of the [Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held at Danville, Ill., Nov. 6. R. W. 
Troxell, president of the association, 
will preside, and a report of the year’s 
activities will be made by S. E. 
Moisant, secretary-treasurer. Walter 
E. Webb, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, U. S. 
A., Chicago, will speak on “Life In- 
surance and General Lines.” Other 
addresses will be: “Behind the Screen 
in Radio,” Quinn A. Ryan, Chicago 
Tribune station. 

“Salesmanship as Applied to Cas- 
ualty and Surety Lines,” Frank E. 
O’Brien, assistant superintendent of 
agents, Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

“Some Essential Qualities in Insur- 
ance Salesmen,” J. P. Murphy, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago. 

“The Value of Inland Marine Lines,” 
Urban M. Lelli, general agent, Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Chicago. 

“How Some Good Agents Produce 
Casualty Insurance,” R. N. Allen, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

C. M. Cartwright, managing editor 
of the National Underwriter, will be 
the toastmaster at the banquet and the 
speakers will include W. B. Calhoun of 
Milwaukee, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents; Harry W. Han- 
son, superintendent of insurance of 
Illinois; T. R. Weddell, editor of the 
Insurance Post, and Rodney H. Bran- 
don, director, Department of Public 
Welfare, State of Illinois. 


Iowa Agents Working for 
Qualification Law 





Opposition Expected When Mat- 
ter Reaches the State 
Legislature 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Oct. 20.—The ac- 
tion taken by the iowa Association of 
Insurance Agents at the annual meet- 
ing recently at Iowa City, making 
clear the purpose of making a vigorous 
fight at the next session of the legisla- 
ture for the passage of an act provid- 
ing for the licensing of insurance 
agents with a standard of efficiency at- 
tached, together with restrictiorts and 
limitations, has aroused much opposi- 
tion among those who make the writ- 
ing of policies only a side line to a 
regular business. 

At the Iowa City meeting, bankers, 
for instance, who furnish patrons in- 
surance as an accommodation, were se- 
verely criticised, and numerous others, 
among them lawyers and real estate 
agents, were pointed out as interlopers 
and the method was classed as an in- 
trusion on business ethics. 

These people are not inclined to view 
the situation as seriously as do insur- 
ance agents and even before the elec- 
tion candidates for legislative honors 
are being interviewed with the idea of 
getting a line on their attitude on the 
subject. It is now quite clear that the 
program of the Iowa Association of In- 
surance Agents will meet with a vigor- 
ous protest when the legislature con- 
venes. Such legislation was attempted 
at the last session of the legislature 
but did not meet with approval. It 
should be noted in passing that the 
members of the State organization are 
by no means asleep and are also en- 
deavoring to develop legislative senti- 
ment that will be favorable to the pro- 
posed enactment. 
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C. F. Gates Joins Hooper 
& McDaniel 


Calvin F. Gates, who has been with 
Wallace Reid & Co., Inc., for the past 
twenty-one years, has resigned as a 
senior officer of that agency, as of 
Oct. 15, to become associated with the 
firm of Hooper & McDaniel. He will 
carry with him the good wishes of a 
host of friends throughout the insur- 
ance district. 





Calvin F. Gates 


Mr. Gates is one of four brothers 
who followed their father into the in- 
surance business. The late Frank A. 
Gates was for forty years with the 
Home of New York. His sons in the 
insurance business, besides Calvin F., 
are Albert N., who is a member of 
Stebbins, Letterman & Gates, Inc.; 
Frank L., who is manager of the in- 
surance department of Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., and Milton A., who is 
with Windle, Dargan & Co., Ine. 








New Jersey News and Comment 


The matter of regulating the busi- 
ness of bail bonding in Bergen County 
is attracting the attention of legal 
authorities. Judge J. Wallace Leyden 
has often commented on the operations 
and activities of bond “sharks,” but 
has found himself powerless to act, 
however, because the State’s statutory 
supervision of bonding agents is 
limited to a law requiring them to post 
a certificate of good standing with the 
sheriff of the county in which they 
proposed to operate. 


* * * 


There is no New Jersey statute 
establishing the proper fee which 
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agents may charge persons whom they 
may bail out of confinement, and, under 
the only existent law, it has been 
pointed out, bond companies may be 
obligated for twenty-one times their 
net worth. Each is permitted to write 
bonds up to the limit of its worth in 
every county in which it has good 
standing, and there are twenty-one 
counties in the State. Assistant Prose- 
cutor George F. Lasche of Bogota is 
preparing to go before the 1931 Legis- 
lature and at its first session ask for 
regulation by statute of the bail bond 
business. He will be supported by all 
fair-minded persons anxious to see the 
elimination of an old evil. 


Protection from fire and maintenance 
of the forest in the six divisions of 
the Palisades Interstate Park of New 
York and New Jersey is one of the 
major functions of the administration 
of that great and popular public re- 
serve. In addition to the regular force 
employed for the purpose, the Boy 
Scout Palisade Conservation Patrol 
has organized a fire-patrol unit to 
safeguard the park. Conservation 
Scoutmaster Harold K. Whitford, of 
Nature Study Troop 472 of the Kips 
Bay Boys’ Club, is in charge of the 
patrol. 

* * * 

James Ranson of Jersey City has 
been elected president of the Hudson 
County Board of Underwriters. 
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New York Branch Office 
for Fire Association 





Constitution Indemnity, Running 
Mate, Also to Open Branch 
in Same Quarters 


It is announced that the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia will open a 
metropolitan branch office in New York 
City about Dec. 1, to comprise metropol- 
itan fire and allied lines, with Philip 
Barnes in charge. Mr. Barnes was 
formerly with the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Co. The Constitutional Indemnity 
Co., running mate of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of- Philadelphia, is expected to 
open a branch in the same quarters. 
Fuller & Kern have resigned as New 
York agents of the Fire Association 
which they have represented for 32 
years, and the Constitution Indemnity, 
effective Dec. 1, from which date they 
will continue as borough agents of the 
Constitution Indemnity and will report 
to the branch office. The entire per- 
sonnel of the New York branch office of 
the Fire Association served under Otho 
E. Lane, president of the Fire Associa- 
tion, during his tenure of office as presi- 
dent of the Niagara Fire. 

James W. Cochran, who had been 
connected with the Fire Association 
since 1911, recently resigned as chair- 
man of the boards of the companies in 
the Fire Association Fleet of Philadel- 
phia and also ended his connection with 
a group consisting of the Fire Associa- 
tion, Victory, Reliance, Constitution In- 
demnity and Reliance Securities Co. 
United recently he had been president 
of the fleet which position he gave up 
to become chairman of the boards. Mr. 
Cochran has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for 48 years. 





New Blue Goose Pond at 
Philadelphia 





Two Hundred Signers to the 
A pplication; Installation 
Nov. 3 


Under the supervision of Most Loyal 
Grand Gander Henry L. Rose, a new 
Pond is being organized at Philadel- 
phia, to be known as the Penn Pond. 
The latest report mentions over 200 
signers to the application for charter. 
The following officers have been se- 
lected for this new Pond: 

Frederick W. Doremus, Most Loyal 
Gander; Alfred T. Herkness, Super- 
visor of the Flock; Drury P. Malone, 
Custodian of the Goslings; William J. 
Wood, Guardian of the Pond; Robert 
R. Deardon, Jr., Keeper of the Golden 
Goose Egg, and Joseph R. Knowlan, 
Wielder of the Goose Quill. 


Fire Insurance 


J. E. White, Vice-President 
of North Star 





Becomes Chief Operating Officer 
of Reinsurance Company 


Jesse E. White, formerly a vice- 
president of the Great American In- 
surance Co., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board of 
directors of the North Star Insurance 
Co. which is engaged exclusively in the 
fire reinsurance business. It is one 
of the companies of the general Alli- 
ance group. Mr. White has had a long 
and successful career in the insurance 
business. He was assistant general 
agent of the Texas department of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company at 
Dallas, which was subsequently merged 
with the southern department at At- 
lanta. He later became connected with 
the Great American, at the time the 
German American, as State agent for 
Texas and in 1912 became assistant 
secretary of the company and three 
years later vice-president. Later he 
became a director and also vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the various sub- 
sidiary companies of the Great Amer- 
ican. He resigned in 1928 from the 
fire insurance business to devote his 
time to his own financial interests. He 
now becomes the chief operating officer 
of the North Star Insurance Co. Meinel 
& Wemple, Inc. have formerly super- 
vised the fire reinsurance operations of 
this company. The head office of the 
North: Star is being moved to 80 John 
Street. 


Merger of New York Fire and 
Long Island Fire 


The New York Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, established in 1832 and the Long 
Island Fire Insurance Company, which 
began business in 1928, are shortly to 
be merged under the name of the former 
if arrangements now under way are 
carried out. Both companies are mem- 
bers of the Corroon and Reynolds 
group. The merger will be subject to 
the approval of the superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York. 
Owners of a majority of the shares of 
both companies have agreed to the 
merger and meetings of the boards of 
directors have been called for next 
Monday to vote upon the proposal. The 
proposed capital of the merged com- 
panies will be $1,00,000, consisting of 
100,000 share of a par value of $10 
each. At the close of the 1929 the 
capital of the New York Fire was 
$1,000,000 and of the Long Island Fire 
$200,000. 












‘Mass. Compulsory Auto 
Law Scored 


(Concluded from page 27) 
responsible person. Mr. Downs com- 
pared the four cases which have re- 
sulted in New Hampshire under the law 
where judgement has not yet been 
satisfied with the 40,000 cases in Massa- 
chusetts where the injured parties still 
remain unsatisfied. 

This year’s annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts insurance men was one 
of the most largely attended in years 
and the business session in the after- 
noon was devoted to listening to reports 
of the officers and committees and to 
the election of the officers for the com- 
ing year as follows: President, Roscoe 
K. Noble, Northampton; vice-president, 
Fred R. Smith, Haverhill; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred A. Norton, Salem; 
regional vice-presidents, William E._ 
Bagg, Pittsfield; Norman A. Brainard, 
Sherwood & Brainard, Springfield; 
George L. Bridge, Amesbury; Edwin J. 
Cole, Fall River; Henry F. Fessenden, 
Fred C. Church & Co., Lowell; Harvey 
A. Gallup, North Adams; Robert B. 
Greenwood, Silas B. Greenwood & Son, 
Winchendon; William P. McPherson, 
Crowell McPherson & Co., Worcester; 
Charles S. Watkins, Boston; Harry K. 
Rowe, N. A. Harrington & Co., Wor- 
cester; Warren S. Shaw, Fullerton & 
Shaw, Brockton; Robert T. Sisson, 
Robert S. Sisson & Son, Lynn; Carroll 
K. Steele, George Steele’s Sons, Glou- 
cester; A. C. E. Stimson, Stimson & 
Son, Inc., Greenfield; Frank G. Tha- 
teher, Hyannis. 





A. N. Butler with Livingston 
and Co. 


Albert N. Butler, formerly chief ex- 
aminer of fire and marine companies in 
the New York Insurance Department, 
has joined Livingstcn & Co., investment 
bankers, New York, in charge of their 
insurance stock department. Mr. But- 
ler resigned from the Insurance De- 
partment last spring to join J. A. Sisto 
& Co., the Stock Exchange house, which 
was suspended recently. 





Queens Village Rates 


Governor Roosevelt recently has re- 
ceived a letter from D. W. Leitch, 
secretary of the 214th Place Associa- 
tion, in Queens Village, Borough of 
Queens, New York City, on the sub- 
ject of a reduction in fire insurance 
rates in that portion of Queens County. 
The Governor took the matter up with 
the acting superintendent of insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan, who has informed 
Mr. Leitch that, at the governor’s sug- 
gestion, he will investigate the matter. 
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Much Interest Shown 
In Penna. Election 


Feared That Pinchot, If 
Elected, Will Appoint Bar- 
fod as Commissioner 


Formerly Held Office 











Many Are Supposed to Favor G. 


R. Dette for This Important 
Position 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Campaign 
speeches being made by Einar Barfod, 
in which he is said to have declared 
that he will be the next Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pensylvania in the event 
Gifford Pinchot is elected Governor, 
plus the fear of insurance men as to 
what Mr. Pinchot will do in the event 
he is elected, has caused insurance men 
to change their “hands off” policy in 
the Pennsylvania political situation. 

During the stirring primaries and 
the early part of the fall campaign, in- 
surance men managed to keep out of 
the political fight on the ground that 
active participation in the campaign on 
their part might induce a strong feel- 
ing against insurance interests. 

But insurance men are afraid to 
have Mr. Barfod as commissioner. They 
are afraid of what he will do and they 
are also afraid of what Mr. Pinchot 
will do. 

While there was no secret during 
any part of the primary or fall cam- 
paigns that insurance interests would 
like to see Pinchot defeated, no active 
opposition was shown until last week 
when representatives of forty com- 
panies—fire, casualty and life—met at 
the Downtown Club and decided to 
back and raise funds for John M. 
Hemphill, Democratic-Liberal candi- 
date for Governor. 

Mr. Barfod, a former newspaperman, 
was administrator of the Blue Sky Law 
during the Pinchot administration and 
is at present manager of the Philadel- 
phia office of the Union Labor Life and 
also manager of the Motor Casualty 
Corporation. He was also insurance 
commissioner for a short time. 

Questioned by this correspondent, 
Mr. Barfod denied making the state- 
ment attributed to him. Furthermore, 
he said “I know nothing about the re- 
port that I am to be the next Insur- 
ance Commissioner if Mr. Pinchot is 
elected and I am not interested.” 

However, local insurance men aver 
that their knowledge is correct and 
political observers declare that they 
would not be at all surprised if Mr. 
Barfod is appointed insurance com- 
missioner in the event Pinchot is 
elected. 
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There is no secret either that Phila- 
delphia insurance men would like to see 
Tom Donaldson back in office as in- 
surance commissioner. However, Mr. 
Donaldson is ineligible for that ap- 
pointment now, being a resident of New 
Jersey. In addition, it is believed 
doubtful whether, if he were eligible, 
he would accept it. 

Several weeks ago, a report spread 
through the insurance district that in- 
surance men would seek to have G. 
R. Dette, then resident vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Surety but now 
assistant to the president of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty, named as the next 
insurance commissioner. Questioned re- 
garding the report, Mr. Dette said that 
it was all news to him and that that 
was the first he had heard of it. 

Several company officials who at- 


ARGE OR SMALL offices or 
floors, here is the best in- 
surance space 
35 modern stories, served by 12 
extra large automatic elevators, 
flooded with direct natural light 
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tended the organization meeting for 
Hemphill said that nothing was said 
at the session regarding the naming 
of anyone for insurance commissioner; 
that the principal thought before the 
meeting was the defeat of Pinchot. 
However, they remarked that they 
knew of no one in the State who would 
make a better insurance commissioner 
than “Gus Dette.” They pointed out 
that Mr. Dette’s work while secretary- 
manager of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, together with his work 
at the various legislatures, plus his 
knowledge of the problems of the busi- 
ness, made him an ideal man for the 
post. In addition, Mr. Dette is a close 
personal friend of Mr. Donaldson and 
the two worked close together while 


‘Mr. Donaldson was insurance commis- 


sioner. 






in New York. 


and providing many ultra fea- 
tures in office comfort and conve- 


Entire 
Floors 


of 2921 to 9442 
square feet suitable 
for any size of busi- 
ness. Individual of- 
fices of 300 square 
feet or larger. Stor- 
age record rooms in 
basement. 


nience. The rentals are very mod- 
erate for such accommodations. 


Occupancy March, 1931 


Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 
Renting and Managing Agent 
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Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















1930 
The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 


1857 








the West. Desirable territory open for : 
live agents. Has an enviable record for : 


liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE COURAGE, 

ENERGY AND PRO. 

GRESSIVENESS OF 

YOUTH GUIDED BY 

THE KNOWLEDGE 

AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 











115 BROAD ST.. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Fire Insurance Laws, ' 
Taxes and Fees 


New 1930-31 Edition 
Covers All States 





Gives Data on 50 Subjects 





Subject Indexes and Chrono- 
logical Calendars Summarize 
Statutory Requirements 


The 1930-1931 edition of that very 
valuable book, Fire Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees, which is the thirtieth 
annual volume of that important refer- 
ence work, has just been issued by 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. This volume 
covers the legal requirements in the 
various States as to over fifty classi- 
fied subjects, and embraces the changes 
due to the legislation of the year 1930, 
when numerous legislatures held regu- 
lar and special sessions. 

This work is undoubtedly the most 
complete and convenient reference book 
pertaining to the legal requirements of 
fire insurance companies and agents 
in the various States and territories 
of the United States, and in the Do- 
minion of Canada and its Provinces, 
and in Cuba. It is the first and only 
publication covering county and munici- 
pal taxes and fees relating to fire 
insurance throughout the country. 

In Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and 
Fees, the ordinary provisions of the 
law are digested, but sections relating 
to topics treated and which appear 
ambiguous or liable to misinterpreta- 
tion or misconstruction, are quoted 
verbatim. The information given in 
this excellent work under each State’s 
name is divided into four portions, 
carrying the following heads: State 
Requirements; Calendar; County Taxes 


and Fees; Municipal Taxes and Fees. 


Under the head of State Require- 
ments the following data are given: 

Adjusters’ Licenses; Regulations 
Governing Advertisements; Agents De- 
fined; Agents for Unlicensed Com- 
panies; Agents’ Licenses; Annual 
Statements; Anti-Coinsurance; Anti- 
Compact; Anti-Discrimination; At- 
torney; Aviation Insurance; Cancella- 
tion of Policy; Capital Required; Cer- 
tificate of Compliance; Classification 
Schedule; _ Commission Limitation; 
Commissions to Non-Residents; Com- 
pany Defined; Company License; De- 
posits Required; Domestic Companies; 
Examinations; Fees; Fire Department 
Tax; Fire Marshal; Foreign Com- 
panies’ Home Office Statements; Gen- 
eral Penalties; Impairment; Invest- 
ments Prescribed; Licensed Brokers; 
Limit on a Single Risk; Lloyds; 
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Marine Insurance Requirements; Mis- 
cellaneous; Misrepresentation; Mutual 
Companies; Non-Resident Agents or 
Brokers; Preliminary Documents; Pub- 
lication; Qualifications of Agents and 
Brokers; Rate Schedules to Be Filed; 
Reciprocal Insurance; Reciprocal Law; 
Reinsurance; Reinsurance’ Reserve; 
Remittances; Removal of Suits; Resi- 
dent Agents; Semi-Annual Statements; 
Standard Policy; Taxes; Tax State- 
ments; Valued Policy. 

Under the heading Calendar, the 
principal statutory requirements are 
summarized in chronological order. 

Counties and municipalities levying 
taxes and fees are listed alphabetically, 
with amounts or percentages. 


Subject indexes embrace the lists of 
the States and territories having vari- 
ous classes of laws, arranged under 
appropriate headings so that the 
reader can tell at a glance whether 
or not any particular State has a 
statute of the character described by 
a specific heading. This arrangement 
also enables the user quickly to locate 
the page upon which further informa- 
tion may be found. In the body of the 
book the data relating to each State 
respectively are kept together, and the 
whole work is completely indexed. 
There is a list of State insurance 
officials and dates of the next sessions 
of State legislatures, and, in addition, 
the name, title and address of each 
State official is given under the name 
of the State in the body of the book. 
A new and useful feature is the group- 
ing in one table of the following items: 
Name of State; Final Date for Filing 
Annual Statements: Final Date for 
Filing Premium Tax Statement; Final 
Date for Paying Premium Tax; Rate 
of Premium Tax. 

This most serviceable law reference 
work contains 748 pages, new legisla- 
tion, rulings, etc., of the current year 
having increased the size of the book 
by 23 pages. It is of great value to 
all fire insurance companies and men 
having to do with legal and tax re- 
quirements. The book is handsomely 
and substantially bound in buckram, 
and sells at $25 per copy, with dis- 
count on orders for twelve or more 
copies. 


September Fire Loss 


According to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters the reported (esti- 
mated) fire loss for September, 1930, 
was $35,230,456. This is $5,981,101 
more than for the same month of 1929, 
which was $29,249,355. The total loss 
for this year (nine months) is esti- 
mated to be $348,461,646, which corre- 
sponds with $321,774,536 for the same 
period last year. 
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The Skandia’s Home Office 
Statement 


The Skandia Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of Stockholm, makes a statement 
at the end of its seventy-fifth year 
(1929) which shows that it made 
profits in all branches of its business. 
Its home office statement shows it 
closed the year with Kr. 182,208,672 
of assets; a paid-up capital of Kr. 12,- 
000,000; a guarantee fund of Kr. 3,- 
000,000; a general reserve fund of Kr. 
5,000,000, and a disposition fund of Kr. 
3,350,000, and showed, after providing 
for all reserves, a profit balance of Kr. 
3,010,680. This sum was allocated as 
follows: 

To shareholders, capital, Kr. 300,- 
000; as dividend to shareholders, Kr. 
1,080,000; for redemption of interest 
coupon in 1930, Kr. 600,000; to adjust- 
ment fund for indemnity business, Kr. 
925,000; balance carried forward to the 
1930 account, Kr. 105,680. The chief 
reserves were as follows: life, Kr. 
106,303,875; fire, Kr. 13,824,782; per- 
petual fire insurance, Kr. 5,376,328; 
special life reserves (bonus and con- 
tingency funds, etc.), Kr. 11,718,428; 
fire loss adjustment fund, Kr. 6,500,- 
000; adjustment fund for indemnity 
business, Kr. 1,325,000; and also other 
minor reserves, such as for taxes, de- 
posits by reinsurers, etc. 

The life insurance in force was Kr. 
340,456,255; the amount of yearly an- 
nuities in force was Kr. 2,634,648, and 
the fire insurance in force was esti- 
mated at Kr. 7,080,000,000. The funds 
representing assets in excess of liabili- 
ties were: capital and guarantee fund, 
Kr. 15,000,000; reserve fund, Kr. 5,- 
500,000; disposition fund, Kr. 650,000; 
fire loss adjustment fund, Kr. 6,500,- 
000; adjustment fund, indemnity busi- 
ness, Kr. 2,250,000; profit and loss ac- 
count balance, Kr. 105,680; total, Kr. 
30,005,680. 


City of New York Ins. Co. Stock 
Dividend Approved 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the City of New York Insurance Com- 
pany, held last week, the proposal to 
declare a 50 per cent stock dividend was 
unanimously approved. The dividend 
will be paid to stockholders of record 
Nov. 1, 1930. The present capital of 
$1,000,000 consists of 10,000 shares at 
$100 par; the new capital will be $1,- 
500,000, consisting of 15,000 shares at 
$100 par. The surplus of the company 
is $3,885,259, and total assets amount 
to $7,890,756. 

President Wilfred Kurth, in an an- 
nouncement to the stockholders, indi- 
cated that the present dividend rate of 
16 per cent on the capital shares would 
be continued. 
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International Re-Insurance Corporation 


(Casualty) 
BALANCE SHEET 
September 30, 1930 




















ASSETS 
Real Estate (Home Office Building)............................ $ 275,000.00 
ORE LT Le OCCT CEE OE EE TCU E TOE eT 1,015,500.00 
ne CES Re PIPL OE OPE EEE ek ae 1,030,850.00 
Bonds and Stocks: 
J, S. Soowemmmont Bemils... .. .. 2 5 ye nas $ 553,701.82 
Gente and Municipal Bonds..................'.... 1,134,025.30 
ee. a a re ene Oren PRES ar . 795,826.60 
ee Si es oie ee A: 815,283.02 
NE ee Pe ree wrt ee Pee ear 2,097,3 10.66 
$5,396,147.40 
Less Book over Market Value.................... 130,568.70 5,265,578.70 
ee aa a NEE CINE oon a o> mers en's SR eo gw we we eee 342,140.15 
ae nc estes as ig a ig aoe ke Bd RR OE wre 65,981.81 
Premiums in Course of Collection............................. 895,453.91 
$8,890,504.57 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............................... 1,814,623.45 
ee ETE LE FTE CRETE CET OTTER TCE Pe 1,404,808.15 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities............. 457,705.35 
enema ee NE on SS oo ic So oo Cok wa Lawn ees RRs 75,000.00 
Contingent Reserve ...............50.005. phatead dageandetals 500,000.00 
NS oOo ss ke nGodGragw een steerendemeesesd 1,500,000.00 
BE oon cchey sugars shaped ses crvese es Xs ....... 3,138,367.62 
4,638,367.62 
$8,890,504.57 
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P. Goodwin Opposes 
Compesation Rates 


New N.A.I.A. President 
Voices Strong Disapproval 
of Measure 





Calls It “Nefarious Scheme” 





Tells Penn. Association Plan 
Would Mean Ultimate Anni- 
hilation of Local Agents 


Bringing before the insurance world 
the first flat objection to the compensa- 
tion rating plan proposed last week by 
the National Bureau, and explained in 
detail in the Oct- 16 issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, Percy H. Goodwin, new 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents charged the entire 
proposal with being a “nefarious 
scheme” in his speech before the Penn- 
sylvania A. I. A. in Harrisburg on 
Tuesday. Mr. Goodwin declared that 
the National Bureau was embarking 
on a program which, if allowed to pre- 
vail, would mean the ultimate annila- 
tion of the local agent. 


“While we were still in session at 
Dallas there came word that the Na- 
tional Bureau was committed to a pro- 
gram, through the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, of divorcing 
the expense loading of stock and mu- 
tual companies. So far, so good. The 
injustice of the old system was appar- 
ent to all of us. We were assured and 
reassured by the National Bureau that 
only this policy was involved, and with 
that we are in complete sympathy. 


“The companies had decided to re- 
duce the rate on the big risks to meet 
mutual competition, to add for them- 
selves $10 expense contsant on all risks 
and an underwriting profit of 2% per 
cent, which they undoubtedly should 
have, all at the expense of the agent. 


“If the casualty companies are not in 
justice to be expected to write compen- 
sation at a continuous loss, is it reason- 
able or fair to expect the agent to 
handle and service the big risks at a 
commission rate of 2.5 per cent? 
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Denounces Rating Plan 





Percy H. Goodwin 


The expressed purpose of the cas- 
ualty companies to reduce agents’ com- 
pensation on big compensation risks 
to the minimum; the increasing tend- 
ency toward employees’ group auto- 
mobile insurance which violates state 
anti-discrimination laws; the general 
impression that the Interstate Under- 
writers Board is designed to take the 
big fluctuating values away from 
agency sources and place them in the 
hands of a few big brokers, and the im- 
portance of agents in every community 
making a careful estimate of their buy- 
ing power, were presented by him in 
his inspiring talk. 

He took the National Bureau to 
task because, he said, “that in as- 
suring the executive Committee of 
the National Association that the meet- 
ing of Oct. 9 was solely for the purpose 
of divorcing the computation of ex- 
pense loadings of the stock and mutual 
companies, and that nothing would be 
done in regard to acquisition cost, the 
Bureau was manifestly unfair and mis- 
leading in view of the fact that for 
six months it had been working on its 
scheme to reduce the costs on the big 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Open Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 





New Casualty Branch of 
Well Known Group For- 
mally Launched 





Has Fine Executive Staff 





Eugene Hord in Charge, Assisted 
by Rexford Crewe, Richard 
Goodwin and Able Staff 


It was with some difficulty that THE 
SPECTATOR’S representative ploughed 
through a multi-chromatic blaze of 
bright autumn flowers, all tagged as 
the gifts of some of the most promi- 
nent company executives, agents and 
brokers in the insurance business, to 
greet Eugene Hord, Rexford Crewe 
and Richard Goodwin, who are to be 
the big three of the Fireman’s Fund 
group’s new indemnity company which 
opened formally for business last Mon- 
day morning. 

So far the new company has been li- 
censed in the states of New York and 
California, and plans to expand its ter- 
ritory into other states as expeditiously 
as is possible. It starts business with 
a capital of $1,000,000 and $3,000,000 
of contributed surplus, the capital be- 
ing arranged in advance to take care 
of the lines of business the company in- 
tends to write, which include all 
branches of casualty and surety busi- 
ness. Indications point toward the 
fact that it will be a Bureau company 
some time in the near future. 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity now 
becomes the casualty running mate to 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, the Home Fire and Marine and 
the Occidental Insurance Company, all 
of the Fireman’s Fund group. 

Known to their insurance friends as 
“the three musketeers,” the trio, who 
on Monday morning met and greeted 
hundreds of their own and their com- 
pany’s well wishers, assume the follow- 
ing lineup: Mr. Hord is the executive 
vice-president, Mm. Crewe the assistant 
vice-president and Mr. Goodwin the as- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Fetzer Now Vice-Chairman 
of “America Fore” Group 





Paul Haid Becomes President in 
New Constructive Program 
of Large Organization 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany, one of the “America Fore” group 
last week, Wade Fetzer, president, was 
elected vice-chairman, and Paul L. 
Haid, vice-president, was made presi- 
dent. 

At the time of its purchase by the 
America Fore interests and the volun- 
tary retirement of President R. J. 
Hillas, it was felt that the new plans 
for the Fidelity & Casualty Company 
demanded an outstanding nationally 
known casualty and surety business 
promoter, who as new president, would 
at once bring to the company aggressive 
leadership. Because of his prominence 
in the insurance world and long asso- 
ciation with the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company as its leading producer and 
head of its largest agency, Wade Fet- 
zer was selected as president, although 
at the time he was busy as president of 
the W. A. Alexander agency of Chi- 
cago, one of the great insurance agen- 
cies of the country. 

Mr. Fetzer’s leadership of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty Company has been 
conspicuously successful and has fully 
justified the expectations of the Amer- 
ica Fore organization. 

Mr. Fetzer now feels that the par- 
ticular service which he was called up- 
on to give has been fulfilled and has 
requested the America Fore manage- 
ment to take the next constructive step 
in their original plans for coordinating 
the forces of the casualty and surety 
and the fire insurance companies. 

While Mr. Fetzer will thus be re- 
lieved of many of his duties in the Fi- 
delity & Casualty Company, he will 
continue to give his attention to agents, 
aiding them in production. 

Paul L. Haid, who now becomes 
president of all of the America Fore 
companies, is well known in the fire 
insurance business and holds many im- 
portant positions in its various asso- 
ciations. 


Compensation in Maine 


The report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner on investigation of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Maine, has 
been issued in pamphlet form under 
date of Oct. 1, 1930. It contains a 
transcript of the public hearing held 
at the State House May 14, 1930, and 
also the casualty experience exhibit of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters compiled May 12, 
1930. 
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Automobile Deaths Increase 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 18.— 
‘More than 23,000 persons have 
been killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents in this country during the 
first nine months of this year, 
according to reports received here 
by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany from State motor vehicle 
commissioners and directors of 
vital statistics. The number of 
deaths exceeds the toll during 
the same period of last year by 
more than 1400. The increase of 
6.6 per cent already indicated 
points to an annual automobile 
accident fatality record of ap- 
proximately 33,000. 

Ten States and the District of 
Columbia report fewer deaths 
than last year, but of the other 
26 States from which figures 
have been received, 19 show 
deaths in excess of the average 
increase indicated for the coun- 
try as a whole. The greatest 
increase in fatalities over last 
year has been reported in Iowa, 
while Nevada shows the largest 
percentage decrease. 











Consolidated Indemnity Co. 
Reports on Business 





Company Shows Remarkable In- 
crease Over 1929 During First 
Nine Months 


The Consolidated Indemnity & In- 
surance Company wrote in gross pre- 
miums, less cancellations and return 
premiums, in the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, $3,370,230.85, an in- 
crease of $1,971,756.05 over the writings 
of the entire year 1929. The net pre- 
miums written for the first nine months 
of 1930 were $2,891,429.49, an increase 
of $1,869,370.30 over the net writings 
of the entire year 1929. 

After deducting incurred losses, ex- 
penses and taxes, but before the adjust- 
ment of premium and _= statutory 
reserves, the net earnings from under- 
writings were $522,172.05, an increase 
of $478,201.16 over the net earnings for 
the entire year 1929. The total net 
earnings from all sources was $722,- 
432.89, an increase of $218,603.02 over 
the total net earnings for the entire 
year 1929. No credit was taken for 
any salvage assets until the same were 
actually reduced to cash and received 
by the company. 

After taking the securities owned by 
the company as of Sept. 30, 1930, at the 
market value and providing for un- 
earned premium, overdue premium, 


International “Re” Shows 
Nine Months’ Record 





New Heights Established Dur- 
ing 1930; Expect Five Million 
Volume at End of Year 


In closing the business for the month 
of September the International Re-In- 
surance Corporation established several 
new records. The month was substan- 
tially the largest of any since com- 
mencement of business both as to gross 
and net. Gross net income for the 
month aggregated in excess of $600,000, 
while net excess of income over dis- 
bursements was $279,000. 

The first quarter of 1930 produced an 
income for the corporation of $1,327,- 
000 with disbursements of $830,000 or 
net excess of income for the quarter of 
$497,000. The second quarter produced 
an income of $1,619,000 with disburse- 
ments of $1,082,000 or net excess of 
income over disbursements for the quar- 
ter of $537,000. The third quarter, 
just closed, produced an income of $1,- 
723,000 with disbursements of $1,051,- 
000 or net excess of income over dis- 
bursements of $672,000. 


Taking the total for the nine months, 
the company has a gross net income 
of $4,669,000 with disbursements of $2,- 
963,000, leaving net excess of income 
over disbursements for the three-quar- 
ters of $1,706,000. After deducting the 
$150,000 that has been disbursed to 
stockholders as dividends, net excess of 
income stands at $1,556,000. 

In estimating the probable volume of 
business to be done by the corporation 
for 1930 the figure was. set at $5,- 
000,000. It is now evident that this 
will be at least exceeded by a million 
dollars and that the gross net for the 
year will be substantially in excess of 
$6,000,000. Gross assets of the cor- 
poration, which on Dec. 31 aggregated 
$7,243,000, have now increased to near- 
ly $9,000,000. 

Loss and expense ratios. have proved 
very satisfactory and below normal, 
also below what might be. reasonably 
expected, showing a careful selection in 
underwriting and indicating clearly 
that quality of risks is not sacrificed 
in the interest of volume. 








statutory and special voluntary reserves 
aggregating $2,288,364, the company 
reports a capital and surplus of $3,- 
873,397. 

The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Company’s assets as of Sept. 30, 
1930, totaled $7,172,287.45, an increase 
of $1,006,553.18 over the amount of 
assets shown on the Dec. 31, 1929, bal- 
ance sheet. 
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Reaches Million Mark 
in Accident Claims 


Over $92,000,000 Has Been 
Paid to Policyholders 
By Travelers 





Believed Unique Record 





Analysis of Claim Record Since 
1864 Shows Definite Trend 
of Time and Progress 


Constituting what is believed to be 
the first record of its kind by any 
insurance company in this country, the 
Travelers has announced that claim 
payments under forms of accident in- 
surance written by it have passed the 
million mark in number. By the end 
of business this year, it is probable 
that half of the first hundred thousand 
of the second million of claims will 
have been chronicled. 

In payment of the accident claims 
already recorded, more than $92,000,- 
000 has. been distributed to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries in every 
part of the United States and in 
Canada as a result of injuries and 
deaths suffered in every ‘conceivable 
kind of an accident. Being the first 
company in this country ever to write 
accident insurance, the volume of such 
business by the Travelers is said to be 
larger than that of any other insur- 
ance company resident on this con- 
tinent. 

In 1864, James G. Batterson in- 
stituted in this country, in the organi- 
zation of the Travelers, the business 
of accident insurance, and the first 
issuance of an accident insurance 
policy in the United States made by 
the company was under a verbal con- 
tract with a resident of Hartford for 
the total of $1,000, the premium 
amounting to 2 cents. 

A study of the accident claim records 
of the company since 1864 reveals the 
almost kaleidoscopic changes which 
have taken place, socially and eco- 
nomically, in this country in the last 
three score years. Deaths by accidents 
in the early days of the history of the 
company were as a result of steamship 
disasters, boiler explosions, carriage 
mishaps, railway accidents, and of 
travel in the West and far-western 
parts of the United States. 

The trend of claims shows the prog- 
ress of the industrial development and 
the creation of city life, with the re- 
sultant growth of the industrial acci- 
dent problem. The advent of the motor 
vehicle, which in its first stages prac- 
tically required a: skilled mechanic to 
operate and was looked upon with so 
much disfavor that some persons even 
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wanted State legislatures to outlaw its 
manufacture, is reflected in the trend 
of claims. 

By analyzing the claims during the 
last 24 years, it is shown that in 1906 
the motor vehicle played only a minor 
part in the causes of people being 
injured and killed by accidents. For 
the year 1929, however, the number 
of claims arising out of automobile 
accidents was more than 31 per cent 
of the total for the year, while the 
payments as a result of such mishaps 
accounted for more than 46 per cent 
of the total. During the last 12-year 
period, the record of accident claims 
of the Travelers. shows that the num- 
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ber of automobile accidents in relation 
to the total number has increased 29 
per cent, while the amount paid has 
increased 50 per cent. During the 
same period of time the number of all 
accidents, regardless of occupation, has 
increased two-fold, while claim pay- 
ments have nearly trebled. 


Appointed State Manager 


Harry C. Baldwin, of Indianapolis, 
has been appointed state manager for 
the. American Indemnity Company of 
Galveston, for the state of Indiana to 
write the company’s five point automo- 
bile policy and also fidelity and surety 
bonds. 
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and more of continuous progressive 
administration of Central Surety and 
its predecessors is the record of Cen- 
tral Surety’s management. 
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changing conditions. 
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| BURGLARY 


WorkInc with its agents in building a 
closely-knit, efficient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company con- 
tinues an uninterrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settlement of claims 
is productive of a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and assureds. 

Through the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, you can write fire, automobile, tornado 
and allied lines, in addition to specialty lines. 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE : : 


MARYLAND . 









ALLIED COMPANY 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 


(A New York State Stock Company) 
Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 


CONTRACT BONDS 
FIDELITY BONDS 
JUDICIAL BONDS 

} LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
| PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE 





















Agency relations are 







generally pleasant and 
| satisfactory when deal- 
ing with 


Continental 







| CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


910 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


In establishing connections with a 
life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of 
paramount importance to the pros- 
pective agent. The Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has a well-earned 
reputation for a co-operative spirit 
between the Home Office and the 
Field Force that is of inestimable 
value to the success and happiness 
of its representatives. 

















“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 






Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 
Fred H. Rhodes, President 
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H. & A. Committee to Meet 


D. C. MacEwen, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference has called a 
meeting of the executive commit- 
tee for Dec. 16, to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. 














Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Opens in New York 
(Concluded from page 35) 


sistant secretary. Mr. Hord, who as 
executive vice-president will have un- 
der his jurisdiction all of the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains, is well 
known in the insurance world as one 
of its outstanding figures. He was for- 
merly vice-president of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company in com- 
plete charge of operations in New York 
City. Previous to this connection, 
which lasted for over five years, he had 
been resident manager for the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, later becom- 
ing resident vice-president. His early 
insurance career included service with 
the Travelers Insurance Company in 
New York City. 

Although he will be in charge of ex- 
ecutive detail in his position as assis- 
tant vice-president, Mr. Crewe will de- 
vote much of his attention to agency 
development. He entered the casualty 
insurance business in 1914 with the 
Compensation Rating Bureau in New 
York. He later became associated with 
the Maryland Casualty Company, 
where his experience included nearly 
all the phases of the business. After 
the war he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the agency field, and his 
success in this department was so 
marked that it has remained his chief 
interest. 

Mr. Goodwin, as assistant secretary, 
will have charge of indemnity under- 
writing, and will devote his attention 
to special underwriting problems. He 
entered the insurance business in 1912 
with the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company but left this field for 
the casualty business at a later time. 
After serving three years as chief of 
the rating section of the New York 
Rating Board, he went to the Maryland 
Casualty Company, where he became 
chief underwriter. He resigned from 
the Maryland in 1925 to become chief 
underwriter of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. He has been very 
active both inside and outside the field, 
and is known as a distinguished writer 
on various subjects. He has also been 
a member of many committees con- 
nected with the development of the 
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Suit Against H. Spielberg 
Dropped by Dept. 





Superintendent Is Satisfied of 
Validity of Action and Motive 
in Sale of Stock 


A discontinuation order was entered 
last week in the suit of the New York 
State Insurance Department against 
Harold Spielberg, which was brought 
by the Superintendent of Insurance be- 
cause of the sale by Mr. Spielberg of 
$121,000 in stock of Equitable Financial 
Corporation to the one time Capital 
City Surety Co., now in the process of 
liquidation. 

Last December Mr. Spielberg, who is 
controlling owner of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Co., personally pur- 
chased 63,000 out of 65,000 shares of 
stock of the Capital City Surety for 
the purpose of merging the assets of 
that company with those of the Equi- 
table Casualty & Surety Co. Subse- 
quently the directors of Capital City 
Surety petitioned for voluntary liquid- 
ation proceedings at the hands of the 
New York Insurance Department and 
the petition was granted, the company 
being taken over by the New York 
Department’s liquidation bureau. The 
legal action against Mr. Spielberg fol- 
lowed. 

The discontinuation order in this 
action was entered when Mr. Spielberg 
satisfied the State Insurance Super- 
intendent of the validity of his action 
and motive and further filed agree- 
ments satisfactory to the New York In- 
surance Department to repurchase the 
$121,000 of stock in question should the 
State Department require such repur- 
chase at any time prior to the final 
liquidation of Capital City Surety Co. 








business, including five years’ service 
as a member of the governing commit- 
tee of the New Jersey Bureau. 

Other members of the staff who were 
appointed with the same high degree 
of selectivity include Harry Legg, man- 
ager of the binding department; Henry 
E. Knoblock, manager, automobile de- 
partment; John L. Earl, manager, 
compensation and liability department; 
Henry L. Bryan, manager, rating de- 
partment; William H. McKinney, man- 
ager, plate glass department; Ambrose 
F. Rooney, manager, burglary depart- 
ment; Herbert W. J. Hargrave, man- 
ager, claim department; Robert S. El- 
berty, manager, engineering and safety 
division; Charles F. McGrath, trial 
counsel, and F. Stewart Brown, chief 
accountant. 
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Excess Underwriters Name 
Fletcher Asst. Manager 


J. P. Gibson, Jr., manager of Excess 
Underwriters, Inc., New York City, has 
recently announced the appointment of 
William K. Fletcher as assistant man- 
ager. 

Mr. Fletcher is especially equipped 
for the position, having a background 
of over fourteen years -in the under- 
writing and production of all casualty 
lines. After being counterman and 
chief underwriter, respectively, in the 
New York offices of the Royal Indem- 
nity and U. S. F. & G,, he was made 
superintendent of the liability depart- 
ment of the New York Indemnity Co., 


‘and until recently was manager of the 


casualty department of the Franklin 
Surety Co. 

Excess Underwriters, Inc. is the suc- 
cessor corporation to. Henry W. Ives & 
Company, and is- the underwriting 
manager for the Security Mutual 
Casualty Company of Chicago. 


Goodwin Opposes Plan 
on Compensation 
(Concluded from page 35) 


risks, solely at the expense of the 
agents.” 

This matter, he said, is not finished. 
“Although our special committee had 
but twenty-four hours in which to file 
objections as compared with the six 
months in which the casualty companies 
had been working on it, we believe we 
have at least temporarily stopped for 
all time this nefarious scheme.” 

Mr. Goodwin took up what he con- 
siders the greatest menace to the 
agency system of today—employees’ 
group insurance. He outlined the pro- 
portions it has reached throughout the 
country, and produced facts and figures 
to show that many of the major in- 
dustries have fallen for the fallacious 
theory that its own employees should 
receive preferential -rates on their in- 
dividual automobile insurance, in de- 
fiance of the anti-discrimination laws 
of the several states, jeopardizing the 
business of the local agent. 

“Your National Association has ap- 
pointed the strongest committee pos- 
sible to combat this hideous situation. 
It does not propose to stand by idly 
and watch the agent butchered to make 
a Roman holiday for any one class of 
our business.” 

In conclusion he said that “It was a 
matter of the greatest satisfaction to 
him that his first public appearance as 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents was made before 
a body of men such as. compose the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents.” 
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—— 
THE NEWER 
VISION 


“Life insurance enables men to live more fully, not 
merely to die more adequately.” 


Lite Underwriters’ Associations and progres- 
sive companies all are emphasizing the living man’s use 
and enjoyment of life insurance and its capacity for 
enabling him to complete his life’s plans. The hearse 
remains in the undertaker’s garage, its tires flat. 


The 500 recruits whom we are bringing into production 
by. January 1 will be given both the investment and 
protective conceptions of life insurance - service, and 
through thorough drill in organized sales presentations 
will be enabled to attract the maximum number of new 
insurants to the newer vision. 








WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice-Pres. 
PENN Mutua Lire INSURANCE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 





THE 





Founded 1847 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life aente are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. ern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a —— family of potential 
policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 


Every Purse and Purpese 


Policy for 

















EXPANSION 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 


of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 

“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 





























Maryland 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 















INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders..._. $31,000,000.00 


$146,507,221.00 


Insurance in Force, Over. . 
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“BUSINESS IS GOOD” 
Co-Operators Will Tell You 


With a policy for every need—with home office 
supervision and help that builds agent earning 
power—with tested sales plans that make for 
easier selling—and with a constant home office 
follow-up among policy holders after the business 
is placed—Des Moines Life agents are finding 
their contracts highly profitable. 

Should you be interested in increasing your 
insurance income, why not write this company 
ay for its real cooperation with agents, today. 


———— 


| THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT | ASSOCIATION 


Lergest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
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Total Funds over 
Benefits Paid since Organization over 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D.. Partridge - 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


| FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 





Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. | 
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Actuaries Have Fine Text 
in R. S. Hull’s New Book 


Volume Just Published Offers 
Valuable Reference Material 
to Casualty Accountants 


Long awaited by insurance account- 
ants and actuaries, Robert S. Hull’s 
book, “Casualty Insurance Accounting,” 
sponsored by the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, has just been published by the 
Ronald Press. 

Mr. Hull has written in an extremely 
capable manner a book which may be 
said to eliminate what has been an 
unfortunate lack of educational ma- 
terial available for casualty insurance 
accountants. Not only has Mr. Hull’s 
own wide and valuable experience as 
an insurance accountant been written 
into this outstanding reference book, 
but he has had the cooperation of an 
advisory committee of the Fellows of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. This 
committee included such actuarial fig- 
ures as George D. Moore, who was 
chairman and who is comptroller of 
the Standard Surety & Casualty Com- 
pany; Henry Farrar, chief accountant, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America; Frank R. Mullaney, 
secretary, American Mutual Liability 
Company; Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, 
casualty department, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company; and Edward W. Kopf, 
assistant statistician, Metropolitan 
Life, who is chairman of the Society’s 
educational committee. 

In itself, the book is a text of over 
300 pages, plentifully illustrated with 
charts and drawings, which should 
prove of a highly valuable character 
to actuaries and accountants. It fol- 
lows a definite plan wherein the basic 
principles of all accounting work are 
at once set forth, and later developed 
up to the point of the explanation of 
the casualty insurance annual state- 
ment and its accompanying schedules, 
which are the acknowledged purposes 
of casualty insurance accountants. 

Mr. Hull has thoroughly described 
the organization of a casualty insur- 
ance company from the accountant’s 
standpoint, dwelling particularly on 
the interrelation of accounting, statis- 
tical and actuarial departments. He 
writes in detail of the importance of 
mechanical aids in accounting and pre- 
sents a picture of current procedure in 
accounting for premiums and agency 
commissions. He also outlines the 
methods of payroll audit. 

Of particular interest among the 
informative chapters of the book is 
one on “Experience Records of Pre- 
miums and Losses,” in which Mr. Hull 
has presented a broad and careful 
study of the mechanics of maintaining 
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DEAD, NOT ALIVE! 

The National Surety Company 
has joined the Nebraska Bankers’ 
Association in its offer to pay 
$3,000 for all dead bandits in so 
far as the reward covers the Ne- 
braska banks which the surety 
company insures. The National 
Surety insures against burglary 
practically all the member banks 
in the Nebraska association. 











H. F. Witzel Will Join 
General Indemnity 





To Become Vice-President on 
November 1, Leaving General 
Reinsurance Co. 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The 
General Indemnity Corporation of 
America, whose main offices are located 
in this city, announced today that H. F. 
Witzel, formerly vice-president of the 
General Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York, will become vice-president 
and general manager of the General 
Indemnity Corporation, Nov. 1. 

Mr. Witzel has had an extended ex- 
perience in the casualty and surety 
fields. Prior to his joining the General 
Reinsurance Corporation at the or- 
ganization of that concern in 1923, he 
was identified with the American Rein- 
surance Company. 

The General Indemnity Corporation 
is a pioneer in forgery bond protection, 
having been organized in 1913. It was 
the first company to write check altera- 
tion insurance. 








statistical records of the calendar year 
and policy year plans. Much of this 
material could be effectively quoted if 
space limits permitted. 

There is also another chapter worthy 
of special mention, one entitled “Spe- 
cial Features of Bonding Accounts,” 
in which the author reviews the re- 
quirement by the National Bureau’s 
casualty experience exhibit for a classi- 
fication of expenses by the line of in- 
surance. In this section he demon- 
strates the importance of account 
classification in the distribution of ex- 
penses. In bringing his volume to a 
close, Mr. Hull explains accounting for 
investments and the preparation of the 
annual statement, which will prove a 
valuable guide not only for company 
men, but casualty men of all positions, 
as well. 

As a matter of fact, the entire book 
constitutes one of the most important 
pieces of insurance literature available 
to the current field. It sells for $10 
and may be procured through the 
Spectator Company. 








1880 1930 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affili- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability has paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 





Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 


The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 





Casualty, Surety, Ete. 








DAVID F. HOUSTON 


The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. 
and logical? 

Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd te eaten 


34 Nassau Street 


an 
Manager of Agencies 











Isn’t this merely natural 






































The Family Spirit 


“I am coming to you for this from the fact 
that you have previously given me a great 
deal that has been of value to me.” 


“You have been so fine in every way that I 
hesitate to ask for further favors. However—” 


Extracts like the above, which happened to 
come in the same mail the other day, are con- 
stantly being received at the home office of the 
Peoria Life, in letters from its agents. They 
are addressed to every department. To the 
medical director, asking information about an 
unfamiliar impairment. To the actuary, re- 
questing a special rate quotation requiring an 
involved calculation. To the agency head, 
seeking advice on approaching a difficult pros- 
pect, or in the handling of a ticklish agency 
situation, or about plans for developing an un- 
productive territory—and, by no means rarely, 
for counsel on personal problems in no way 
related to the business. 

Such letters always get a warm welcome and 
a ready response. The eager, helpful spirit of 
cooperation between home office and field gives 
force and meaning to the expression: “the 
Happy Family of Successful Peoria Life 
Agents.” 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 























AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 





Established 1899 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 





J , E’RE acom- 


paratively young 
company... 


In judging us, take into 
account the success of 
our plan... 


which is 
founded on securing for 
the agent FINAN: 
CIAL INDEPEND. 
ENCE! 


For full information write 


Witt hn 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oe TI! 
‘tet e e e a 
Underwriting Experience Ratios of Stock Casualty, Surety and 
e - — * e 
Miscellaneous Companies Operating in New York in 1929 
Auto LIABILITY 
RATIOS TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
Investment Acquisition General Net Gain 
_an and Field Adminis- Inspection Taxes, or Loss 
Adjustment Sunervision trative and Bureau Licenses Total From 
COMPANY PREMIUMS Losses Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses and Fees Expenses Under- 
EARNED Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred writing 
Aetna Cas. & Surety, Hartford............. $3,484, 547 45.7 6.9 25.3 8.7 0.2 3.8 44.1 10.2 
Aetna Life, Hartford........ age sainee aes 7,680, 827 52.6 7.0 25.6 7.9 aa 2.3 43.5 3.9 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia............. 409, 782 32.6 5.4 42.5 21.6 0.6 5.0 75.1 —7.7 
American Automobile, St. Louis............ 6,339, 114 60.5 10.5 27.7 4.5 0.6 2.8 45.6 —6.1 
American Employers, Boston............. . 1,716,295 58.4 6.6 27.8 6.2 0.3 2.3 43.2 —1.6 
American Motorists, Chicago. ............+ 722, 626+ 69.0 9.8 22.0 3.9 1.90 2.8 40.4 —9.3 
American Reinsurance, N. Y.C............. 878,216 23.7 es 47.1 7.0 25 4.5 58.6 17.8 
American Surety, N. Y..C........ccccccece 24,545 2.3 49.0 16.3 0.6 9.4 75.3 22.4 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark............... 1, 250, 835 89.0 12.1 27.8 ii.2 0.5 2.0 53.6 —42.5 
Coa: & Goma Wo Fo Cos acc cs cctcee tee 603, 913 50.0 7.8 10.4 12.5 2.6 2.5 35.8 14.1 
’ Century Indem., Hartford Rvanials Sieve ake nos 1, 682,585 55.3 9.5 34.5 10.7 0.7 2.6 58.0 —13.3 
: Citizens Casualty, WOR ano clncs snnewece os 109,994 36.1 5) PY 4 26.9 21.1 13 2.4 63.1 0.8 
7 Columbia Casualty, N. Y. C............... 1,303, 612 61.2 16.4 28.4 10.5 0.9 2.6 58.8 — 20.1 
Commerce Casualtv, Glens Falls........... 14,023 70.0 0.9 136.9 13.3 2.9 24.5 178.6 —148.6 
Commercial Casualty, ROWOER 5c occcncsece 3,023,575 59.6 14.1 23.5 6.9 0.6 1 Pe 46.8 6.4 
Concord Cas& Surety, N.Y. 6. .06.6 085563 8, 256 9.2 0.1 57.2 413.1 5.0 10.3 485.7 —394.9 
Consolidated Ind. & Ins., N. V.C.......... 12,844 65.3 12.3 328.4 430.0 bes 35.3 806.0 -771.3 
Constitution Indem., Philadelphia.......... 1, 127,984 55.0 13.3 24.2 12.5 1.9 2.4 54.2 —9.2 
Continental Casualty, Chicago............. 2, 648, 789 47.9 12.0 26.9 7.4 1.0 ee 50.0 2.1 
Kase Indemimty, N. ¥.'C.... 66660 scc0ss ss 1, 203,417 56.1 9.2 27.1 5.9 0.4 1.9 44.6 —0.7 
Employers Liab. Assur., Boston............ 7,030,914 59.7 11.1 23.5 7.6 0.2 2.2 45.1 —4.8 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City....... 1,651,318 57.3 6.2 19.6 6.0 ee 5.4 37.2 5.5 
Equitable Cas. & Sur., N. Y.C............. 479,949 58.4 5.2 —1.7 18.5 0.5 5.7 24.2 17.4 
European General Reinsurance, N. Y.C..... 1,113, 728 26.2 fe 47.2 3.6 apes 4.7 56.6 17.1 
Excess, N. Y. C. Doe t okie AU Manes RENE 625,212 37.5 0.2 31.4 10.3 0.1 2.2 46.2 16.3 
Export Indemnity, N. Y.C...............- 5,002 39.2 17.3 9.4 30.2 ee 90.6 147.6 —86.8 
Federal Surety, Davenport................ 328, 561 61.5 17.9 38.7 20.5 2.4 3.8 83.3 —44.8 
Fidelity & co RL, eh SS 5 ea ener ee 6,494,078 56.0 Ti.3 26.5 6.3 0.4 2.3 46.6 —2.6 
First Reinsurance, Hartford................ 185, 033 33.1 1,1 43.1 5.6 aoe 0.9 50.7 16.1 
Frank Sarety. N.Y. Coo... cessaccsaces 56, 800 39.9 7.6 63.0 44.8 6.8 2.0 124.4 —64.3 
General Acc., F. & L., Philadelphia......... 6,916,472 51.7 12.0 22.9 a1 0.3 2.3 40.7 a8 
| General Indemnity, Rochester.............. 431 es peae : oe Soo Pete pee see 
General Reinsurance, N. Y.C.............. 1,801, 928 46.1 6.8 43.2 6.0 oe, 2.4 58.4 —4.5 
Glens Falls Ind., Glens Falls............... 1, 276, 307 52.9 5.7 37.9 8.2 2.2 2.6 56.6 —9.5 
Globe Indemnity, Newark.................- 5, 540, 288 47.9 8.6 24.0 4.9 0.6 2:5 40.6 11.5 
Great American Ind., N. Y C.............. 2, 164, 679 68.4 8.3 21.8 10.5 1.1 1.8 43.5 —11.9 
Guardian Casualty, Buffalo................ 598,961 33.9 8.0 23.4 17.6 0.2 1.6 50.8 15.3 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford............ 7,659, 826 54.1 8.8 24.4 7.1 0.4 2.2 42.7 3.2 
Hudson Casualty, Jersey City.............. 516,712 63.4 12.4 29.7 15.3 0.6 1.0 59.0 —22.4 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia... 4,790,384 52.8 13.0 22.5 6.7 0.5 2.7 45.4 8 
Independence Indemnity, Philade!phia...... 2,317,959 64.8 14.5 27.8 10.6 0.5 3.0 56.4 —21.2 
International Reins., Los Angeles........... 1,036, 610 53.8 5.2 33.9 3.8 1.3 44.2 2.0 
Lloyds Casualty, N. Y.C...........ccees00 199, 242 52.5 10.7 45.6 53.5 5. 4.1 119.2 —71.6 
London Guar. & Acc., N. Y.C............- 2,402,335 45.5 13.0 24.1 6.2 0.6 2.5 46.4 8.1 
London & Lancashire, AOUORO > 56 w 0s cece 1,407,633 65.6 8.1 21.3 13.8 1.2 2.3 46.8 —12.4 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. 6,412,031 52.9 11.3 24.8 5.3 0.5 1.9 43.8 3.3 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Boston...... 2,656,344 68.5 0.0 24.6 7.6 0.3 2.5 45.0 —13.5 
Merchants Indemnity, N. 1 aerate 134, 144 61.4 5.0 31.7 13.2 Jans 3:7 52.5 —13.9 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark............ 2,549,212 55.3 12.5 23.1 15.9 1.0 1.6 54.1 —9.4 
; National Casualty, Detroit................ 249,099 60.3 16.1 25.6 15.0 1.9 4.8 73.4 —23.7 
, New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore....... 3,469,002 48.5 11.7 23.8 6.5 0.4 2.6 45.0 6.5 
q New Jersey Fid. & P. G.., — are 1,206, 204 36.8 16.7 23.2 7.6 0.2 1.9 49.5 13.6 
! New York Casualtv, N. Y.C............... 1,222,694 69.8 14.0 22.8 7.8 0.8 1.5 46.8 —16.6 
4 New York Indemnity, N. Y. (om Bona pianist wae. cia 1,560, 809 60.7 14,1 31.4 14.2 1.3 3.0 64.1 —24.8 
z Norwich Union Ind., N. Y.C.............. 1, 238, 361 38.9 14.9 29.7 $2 1.1 2.4 55.8 5.3 
Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp. N. Y. C......... 2,696, 868 55.1 16.4 25.7 10.7 0. 2.0 55.7 —10.8 
| Phoenix Indemnity, N. Y. C............... 1, 153, 927 59.4 13.3 9.2 1.3 2.5 54.7 —14.1 
5 PRGeens AGE. Ns Ve Condes sec teecdness 2,588,431 44.1 13.8 21.4 fa 0.5 3.1 46.0 9.9 
Roval Indemnity, IW. Y; Co... 005 cece cence 4,459, 080 52.8 10.1 22.1 5.1 0.2 3.0 40.5 1.7 
St. Paul Mercury Ind., St. Paul............ 842,415 55.5 10.0 33.4 2.6 3.0 7 52.8 —8.3 
Standard Accident, Detroit................ 6,013,811 51.0 11.8 26.4 7.0 0.9 2.5 48.6 0.5 
Standard Surety & Casualty, N. Y.C....... 46, 453 128.0 24.7 65.0 81.2 2.3 6.8 180.0 —208.1 
eg ee Sa gs ob a 2 a a ee 1,348, 726 46.9 8.6 23.1 8.4 2.2 2.3 44.5 8.7 
Transnortation Indemnity, N. Y.C......... 290, 622 57.7 8.6 44.7 22.0 1.1 4.8 81.2 —38. 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford............. 405,795 43.7 8.3 29.5 9.6 1.6 3.1 52.1 4.2 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford........:.... 17,815, 832 51.6 8.2 25.0 7.6 1.5 3.0 45.3 2. 
Union Indemnity, v% C0 ere 3,071,432 48.8 18.1 95.5 15.1 0.1 1.6 60.3 —9.1 
United British, N. _ Aa ere 171, 255 49.7 0.1 88.2 10.2 ree 4.) 102.5 —52.2 
United States Cninaliy, Westfield.......... 3,987,770 69.5 14.2 20.4 6.6 0.4 2.3 43.9 —13.4 
U.S. Fid. & Guarantee, Baltimore.......... 7,587, 146 72.4 14.6 23.5 8.9 0.2 2.8 50.1 22.5 
Uo. Rewantee, No ©. occ. occas cew ee 825,641 61.6 9.1 25.2 5.5 0.2 1.5 41.6 —3.2 
Universal Indemnity Co., Newark.......... 60,729 34.3 2.8 35.2 bei 0.2 6.3 44.2 21.6 
Yorkshire Indemnitv, N. BUROM ES os cc. 453,114 78.3 9.7 23.5 §.2 1.4 3.4 42.2 —21.5 
Zurich General, Chicaco............---++-- 3,852,721 62.9 11.4 25.6 8.0 0.3 1.9 47.2 —10.2 
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High and High and 
As of Oct.| Low for As of Oct.| Low for 
As of December 31, 1929 20, 1930 1930 As of December 31, 1929 20. 1930 1930 
COMPANY = COMPANY % 
fas 
Stock House =e Stock House 2s 
Specializing %, 8s Specializing Fy gs 
ae S ma ry 4 g Bi) S 
se siv |t.1as i ge siz |H,/s ats 
ag Z/2a/2 | gg | oe 2/z ag Si/als ae Aa 2/3 
aa|/s/-/s a 38 S/a as |3/|> |8,)/28/ 32 S/a 
se |>] «w | 38/az] ea Sls se ||] «w 138] 62] 23 Bia 
es [3] 8 | 2s/e5] Saiz l lB E as [s| 8 | ee]S5| selz lies 
S65 |2| a8 |se/ce&|4dlale2ie] 3 65 |] a |as/&f)/<dlalela] 8 
$ 3 $ 3 $ $ $i $i $ig , $ $ $ $ $ $;si sis 
Aetna C.&S.,Hartford..| 3,000,000} 10 | 50.79] 70.02) 2.54) 1.60)....|....|186 |116 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000} 10 | 49.99] 61.80) 6.31] 2.50). ...| 853] 602 
Conning & Co., Hart.. se ene Sori (Pier NAAR (Rapin: leh 85 100}...31° Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C..} 1,000,000/100 |556.09/1589.96] 68.38)16.00}. .|1200/940 
& Sanger, ea ieee ee ei Rey ee See Eg ey eee Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y} 1,000,000) b5 | 15.54) 22.32/—4.69] c2.00).. .| 36 | 24 
Aetna Ins. (Fire),Hart..| 7,500,000) 10 | 35.48) 62.30) a4.91] 2.00)....]....| 79 | 50 _Lyon, Clokey & Co..|........... eee eauictes scmieieceeate see ae Ris eee 
Conning & Co., Hart..|........... ENGR POE EA ia tebA Rss lee 8 22 Oe ee Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. haces ses Ree Lae Pee ECE ea 7 ie: i ene ia Wayne, Ind... .. 2,500,000) 10 | 24.00) 73.24) 4.39] 2.50)....]....}....).... 
Aetna Life, Hartford...| 15,000,000] 10 | 33.10] 77.68] 4.33) 1.20]....]....{105 | 75 Conning & Co., Mart. |. sone ta site seh elalia ale oe nerete cerca OO Te T....1.... 
Conning & Co., Se ail Letlias + cab aeeEomen paseo i ic ie ee ae Lloyds Cas., N. : ee 2,000,000} 10 | 18.58) 21.02)—4.06] .60)....]....] 28] 8 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ee sien ; iidiacatMalver cena staeceae i. 2 See eee Maryland Cas., Balt... 5,000,000} 10 | 59.38) 92.47) 1.89] 5.00)....]....]119 | 37 
Amer. Equit., N. .| 2,000,000) 5 | 11.65] 15.21/—2.19/f1.20]....]....] 35 | 17 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n.| 4,000,000} 25 | 63.90) 75.15} 1.99) 4.00]....]..../165 | 98 
(334s Cz: > dia Inc., 
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. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims.Commission. 
. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
. Current rate. 
. Annual rate. 


a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 

. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
. On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 

. Stock dividend. 
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A Fortune to Share 
(Concluded from page 23) 

“Success,” says this man who has 
proved his methods beyond all question, 
“is a matter of personal decision. Per- 
sonally, I just like to prove my domin- 
ion over a lot of negative little things 
that lick a lot of people—fear, worry, 
indecision, irritability and such like. 
They can’t hold you down if you don’t 
let them.” 

For a man who wants to train his 
mind and free himself of the shackles 
of fear and self-pity Mr. Young sug- 
gests that the man take stock of him- 
self. List all the negative, destructive 
qualities which might interfere with 
productive work. Fear, indecision 
(laziness) and anger are three that he 
stresses. Then after the list is com- 
plete be exactly opposite in everything 
said and done. Check up on the list 
several times a day until certain that 
the proper state of mind is being main- 
tained. 

The career of Vash Young is a most 
unique one. He was born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and although his scholarly 
attainments suggest University train- 
ing, he had to leave school before fin- 
ishing the fifth grade. Before he was 
twenty-one he went to Chicago in quest 
of that fortune he now prizes so highly, 
although at that time he measured it 
differently. 

Through a stroke of luck he suc- 
ceeded in getting a job almost at once. 
He became an advertising solicitor for 
a trade paper in spite of the fact that 
he knew nothing of city ways or city 
work. As an evidence of just how 
“green” he was Mr. Young remembers 
that he forgot the name of his paper 
in the office of his first prospect. 

He later became eastern advertising 
manager for The Atlantic Monthly 
only later to resign this comfortable 
berth in a sudden decision to clean 
house mentally, spiritually and physi- 
cally. He decided to start with a clean 
slate all ’round, for his life was not 
giving him the happiness he wanted of 
it. He stopped drinking, smoking, 
gave up tea and coffee and with a wife 
and child, one hundred dollars and 
courage in his heart, started out 
afresh. 

Within a short time he got a job 
with the Equitable where he has been 
ever since. The first year on the new 
job was a tough one in a business way 
but he persisted with his philosophy of 
happiness at any cost and won out. 

Mr. Young lives in New York City, 
works from eight until five as a regular 
diet and observes rule eight of the 
Fourteen Points—the one that reminds 
a salesman that few prospects will be 
found in his own office. 

That his methods are coming into a 
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widespread appreciation by life under- 
writers is evinced by the constant de- 
mand upon his time by local associa- 
tions. As THE SPECTATOR reporter was 
leaving Mr. Young’s office he was say- 
ing, over long distance, that he would 
make every effort to be present at the 
next meeting of the Columbus, Ohio, 
life underwriters association, and how 
were airplane schedules? 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc., has 
declared the third consecutive extra 
dividend to its common stockholders, 
payable on Nov. 1. Colonel M. S. 
Keene, treasurer of the company, 
issued the following statement: “Our 
lirectors have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum on the $1,000,000 of 
Preferred Stock and the regular 45 
cents per share dividend on the 120,000 
shares of outstanding Common Stock, 
plus an extra dividend of 5 cents a 
share on the Common Stock, all payable 
on Nov. 1. The Preferred Stock divi- 
dend is the eighteenth consecutive divi- 
dend paid by the company. The extra 
dividend on the Common Stock is the 
third consecutive extra dividend that 
has been paid.” 
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Completes 20 Years’ Service 

Marking twenty years’ service on the 
part of Vice-president Gordon Thom- 
son, manager of agencies, the West 
Coast Life Field Organization staged a 
“Thomson Tribute” month during Oc- 
tober. Although detailed production 
figures for the month have not yet 
been compiled, there is little doubt but 
that a new all-time company record 
for one month’s writings has been 
made. 

The magnitude of the task accom- 
plished by Vice-president Gordon Thom- 
son in building up West Coast Life 
is realized by few. The company was 
founded in 1906. The indefatigable 
manager of agencies joined the organ- 
ization in 1910 when there was little 
over $10,000,000 in force and the com- 
pany was in the “puling infant” stage. 
During twenty years, he has served 
successfully as assistant secretary, ,sec- 
retary, actuary and finally vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies. He is 
also a director-of the company. His 
executive capacity and_ inexhaustible 
energy are reflected in the splendid 
progress made by the company, insur- 
ance in force now exceeding $130,000,- 
000 and admitted assets over $19,000,- 
000. 
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We maintain a special department to handle the 
purchase or sale of insurance and bank stocks 
for clients located outside of New York. 
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Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single Cepy, 50 cents 


12 cepies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 « 64« 8.98 100 - 30.00 
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NEW EDITION 
IN PRESS 


revised to conform with Federal 
Estate Tax Law of 1928 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “h 

cases for large amounts. Agents 

test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth 

A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
port oe the same’’; and he signed up for 
75 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Single Copy 25 cents 
-1,000 Copies. .$160.00 
15.00 5.000 Copies.. 400.00 
500 Copies 60.00 10,000 Copies. 750,00 


Orders for single copies must be 
prepa 
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